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THE JUNIATA. 








DUNCANNON, NEAR THE MOUTH OF THE JUNIATA. 


HE Juniata is a tributary—a mountain- 
tributary—of the far-famed Susque- 
hanna, its short life beginning at a point be- 
yond Clearfield, and ending at Duncannon, a 
distance of one hundred and fifty miles. It 


falls into the Susquehanna, about a mile from 
the last-named place, in a site that deserves 
certainly to have been the theme of poets’ 
song, and the inspiration of the artist’s brush. 
The village of Duncannon is built at the base 


of numerous foot-hills, which lie crouching 
beneath the colossal mountain-forms that rise 
to a height of several thousand feet into the 
blue air. It is a curious fact that these foot- 
hills are not from the detritus and washing 
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away of the mountains above; for the former 
have a limestone substance, and the latter are 
of sandstone. Hence the foot-hills are not 
only fertile, but singularly adapted for rais- 
ing wheat, and for the cultivation of the vine. 
The mountains are covered from base to sum- 
mit with a luxuriant growth of forest-trees, 
mostly oaks, chestnuts, hickories, pecans, and 
other hard woods. As one ascends higher and 
higher into the mountain-region where the 
Juniata takes its birth, pines and spruces ap- 
pear; but at Duncannon one may look long at 
the masses of superb foliage without discover- 
ing the dark-green leafage and the upright 
form of a pine. 

Ascending one of the foot-hills, covered 
with high, waving corn, the spectator ob- 
tains a noble view of the Susquehanna and 
its lovely tributary. The first river is quite 
broad here, and pours a brown, whelming 
flood, nearly a mile wide, in the direction of 
Harrisburg, though the manner in which the 
mountains put their heads together, as one 
looks backward, renders its course entirely 
problematical. Looking opposite from the 
Duncannon foot-hill, there lies in full outline 
a superb mountain, at whose base runs the 
Northern Centra] Railway of Pennsylvania, 
and the anal, which formerly belonged to the 
State, but has since become the property of 
the Pennsylvania road. This mountain, like 
the others, is densely wooded; but there are 
places where its sides are bare, and show a 
mass of small, broken rocks, approaching 
shale, which would entirely destroy any beauty 
in these mountain-forms. The kindly mantle 
of green foliage which Nature has given them 
is an absolute necessity as regards the pictu- 
resque, though, as a consequence, the eye in 
vain looks for the sheer descent and the bold, 
rugged outlines which make mountain scenery 
sublime, Here, on the contrary, every thing 
has a gentle slope, and one often sees a suc- 
cession of wooded terraces mounting upward 
into the air. The manner in which these 
enormous masses of tree-coverings arrest and 
detain the blue particles of air has won for 
them the appellation of Blue Mountains, 
though geographically they are known as the 
Kittatinny, Beyond this mountain rises up 
another of still grander majesty; and just 
between them is the bridge over which the 
teams of the canal-hoats cross from the Sus- 
quehanna to.accompany the Juniata. At this 
point, therefore, the waters meet. . The mouth 
of the Juniata is not very broad, and seems 
quite narrow when compared with the flood 
of her big sister; bug her, stream is much 
deeper, and her waters of a deep blue. The 
poets of the locality love. to write about the 
blue Juniata, and speak of ft as the gently- 
gliding stream. In the summer - «time, no 
doubt, this name is appropriate ; but from 
the hill of observation above juncannon one 
can see the remains of four stone piers—all 
that is left of the bridge that spanned the 
Juniata at this point. Regularly every spring, 
when the snows melt and the ice piles up in 
masses, the Juniata sweeps away her bridges 
as if they were feathers, and comes rushing 
into the Susquehanna with a wealth of blue 
water that materially changes the color of 
the big brown stream. At Harrisburg they 
know, by the color of the stream that rushes 








past, when the waters come from the Juniata ; 
and they mutter about lively times down 
Huntingdon way. There is a broad, bold 
curve of land on the left bank of the Juniata, 
which hides all but its mouth from observa- 
tion; but the Susquehanna can be seen wan- 
dering among the foot-hills, and swelling out 
like a lake in various places. 

Following the bank of the blue Juniata, 
side by side with the canal, one is for a few 
miles, at first, in a level country. The stream 
is not broad, but tolerably deep, and abound- 
ing in fish, which rise every moment at the 
flies that hover over the placid surface. Be- 
tween here and Perryville the river is full of 
beautiful islands, covered with trees whose 
branches sweep down to the ground and often 
hide the bank. With the branches are inter- 
laced wild-vines, with huge leaves; and be- 
tween them the golden-rod, and the big yel- 
low daisy, and the large-leaved fern, make 
their appearance. In the low parts of these 
islands there are beautiful mosses, and a spe- 
cies of water-grass which becomes a deep 
orange in circular patches. Some of these 
islands are quite large, comparatively speak- 
ing; and one can spy, through the crossed 
and entangled branches, the glimmer of white 
dresses, and the glancing of fair faces, belong- 
ing to a picnicking party, or perhaps to folks 
going a-berrying, who, having filled their 
baskets, have been romantic enough to eat 
their lunch on the Moss Islands. 

Approaching Perryville, the foot-hills dis- 
appear, and the bright glimpse of champaign 
country vanishes, The mountains are once 
more upon us, looming up into the clear sky 
like giants. They are on both sides, and in 
front likewise. On the right there is one 
huge, solid wall, with hardly an irregularity 
or a break along the crest, which is straight 
as a piece of masonry. On the left the moun- 
tains are strung along like a chain of gigantic 
agates. Each seems to be triangular, and be- 
tween each is a ravine, where there are not 
only tall trees, but also fine slopes of high 
grass. There are deer in there, and there are 
black bears on the summit; but, to see them, 
one must live on a farm on the mountain-side, 
and be one of the sons of the mountain. The 
fere nature do not love the scream of the 
steam-whistle, and abide far away on the long 
slopes of the sides, which we do not see, for 
we are now skirting the bases of their trian- 
gular fronts. Nine-tenths of those who pass 
them never dream how far back these moun- 
tains extend; and, indeed, it is, somewhat dif- 
ficult for any one to keep in his head the mul- 
tiform appearances of the same mountain as 
viewed from. various sides, At night-time, 
when there ig a fall moon, the river near Per- 
ryville is exceedingly grand—the solemn still- 
ness of the hour; the Japping sound of the 
gentle water ; the whispér of the wind among 
the trees, that seems more like the falling of 
a distant cascade than the rustling of leaf on 
leaf, and the chafing of bough against bough. 
When the wind rises, then the voices of the 
mountain speak; and a storm of groans, 
shrieks, and mutterings, is loosened. Voices 
of command, of entreaty, threats, muffled or 
rising high, are borne upon the air; and it 
seems as if the murky night were being peo- 
pled with an invisible creation, with voices 








that were formless, but had souls that spoke 
through the endless modulations of sound. 

But if the approach to Perryville be most 
beautiful by night, it is not so beyond. For 
the great wall sinks behind a line of detached 
mountains here which come sloping down to 
the river in long capes and promontories, 
covered by a profusion of many-hued foliage. 
On the left bank, the mountains still show 
their bold fronts, and the stream, forced 
around the capes on the one side, has worn 
similar indentations on the other, presenting 
a most beautiful appearance. The most pict- 
uresque part of this lovely region is after we 
pass the little village of Mexico; and it may 
be noted here that the nomenclature of the 
whole place is ridiculous beyond comparison, 
the pretty names being all cribbed from Ire. 
land, and the others having no meaning or 
relationship whatever. It is difficult to say 
whether the river is finer looking forward or 
looking back. Perhaps looking forward is 
the best, if one can leave out of the perspec- 
tive a wretched mountain called Slip Hill, 
which, having been deprived by the wood- 
cutters of its forest-mantle, has ever since 
taken to rolling stones down its great slope, 
and presents a hideously forlorn appearance. 
It is covered from apex to base with a mass 
of small, flat stones, like scales, and about 
every half-hour there is a movement, and a 
miniature land-slip goes gliding into the river. 
As the stones are quite small, the river sends 
them along, but they have materially changed 
the bed in places, and made the stream quite 
shallow. If this unfortunate bit can be hid- 
den, the view is the perfection of the pictu- 
resque. It does not amount to sublimity, for 
the hills are not bold enough for that. But 
the curves of the stream are so graceful, and 
the slopes of the mountains covered with 
green so grand, that the imagination is 
charmed and the feelings softened. 

The next point along the line of the Juni- 
ata is one where the river sinks into a very 
subordinate position, indeed, The hills on 
both sides, that have hitherto been so amiable, 
suddenly break off, and the great wall comes 
into. view on the right hand, while on the 
left we get the side of a mountain instead of 
its front.. On both banks the hills are re- 
markably steep, and they approach so closely 
together as to confine the little river within 
extremely narrow bounds, For seven miles 
and a helf this imprisonment lasts ; and here, 
perhaps, the mountains show their grandest 
forms. The bases are often crag-like, show- 
ing huge masses of stone that seem to hang 
on to the side without any definite support, 
and threaten momentarily to come down upon 
one’s head. The summits in a few instances 
have castellated forms, and beguile the eye 
with momentary impressions of battlements, 
from which the wild-cherry or the vine flings 
itself to the breeze like a banner. Unfortu- 
nately, these spots are rare, but the general 
character of the scenery is much bolder than 
in other places. 

Between Lewistown and Huntingdon the 
scenery is extremely beautiful; but to de 
scribe it would be simply a repetition of the 
phrases applied to Perryville, where the 
curves of the river are so lovely. But the 
mountains are decidedly bolder, and the river 
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becomes. wilder, and curves in such a multi- 
tudinous fashion as to make frequent bridg- 
ing absolutely necessary. One of the chief 
charms of this route may perhaps be in the 
fact that, on the right-hand side, there are 
two ranges—one always like a Titanic wall, 
the other a broken line of skirmishers. As 
one advances higher and higher into the 
mountain-region, the pines begin to show on 
the sides of the great cones of sandstone like 
a shaggy fringe, and the masses of rock are 
larger and more picturesque. At Huntingdon 
the hills retire, and leave a pleasant level. 
Here the Juniata forks, the larger but less 
picturesque fork striking southward toward 
Hollidaysburg, and the smaller branch, known 
as the Little Juniata, going west in the direc- 
tion of Tyrone. The canal and the Pennsyi- 
vania Railroad, which hitherto have faithfully 
run side by side along the Juniata, now sepa- 
rate also, the canal going with the big branch 
and the railway with the little one. In con- 
sequence of this separation there are many 
bridges at Huntingdon, and the place looks 
quite picturesque with its background of 
mountains and its wandering streams. But 
henceforth the Juniata ceases to be a river, 
both branches being just trout-streams, and 
nothing more. And, what is still more cruel, 
the Little Juniata loses its beautiful blue 
color, because it flows through a mining-re- 
gion, and the miners will persist in washing 
their ore in its clear wave. 

After we leave Huntingdon we are in the 
mountains altogether. Various creeks join 
the Little Juniata, which winds so that it has 
to be bridged every three or four miles. At 
the junction of Spruce Creek, the mountains 
on the left, which have been shouldering us 
for some time back, suddenly hurl a huge 
barrier over our path in the shape of Tussey’s 
Mountain—a great turtle-backed monster, 
several thousand feet high. The wall on the 
right hand closes in at the same time, so that 
there is no resource left but a tunnel, which, 
however, is not a very long one. We are 
now seven miles from Tyrone, the centre of 
the mountains, and the pines are quite thick. 
The hills that lie at the base of the moun- 
tains show pleasant farm-houses and deep- 
green-leaved corn. The mountains show us 
now their fronts and now their bases, but are 
never out of sight, and at intervals come 
tight up to us. At Tyrone they look as if 
they had been cleft asunder, for there is a 
great gap cut between two mountains. This 
in times past was doubtless the work of the 
Juniata, and was not so difficult as it looks; 
for the shaly mountains are very different 
from the firm limestone, through which the 
Kanata cuts its way at Trenton Falls. On 
the right hand, however, the hard sandstone 
shows for a considerable space, and affords 
all iz Stone of which the bridges in the 

are built. Tyrone is built in 
quite a considerable valley. The mountains 
Open out for some distance to the eastward 
and to the westward. But north and south 
they hang on with the persistence of bull- 
dogs. The river in the olden times must 
have swelled to a lake here, and cut the gap 
through the line of mountains that stretch 
north and south, being aided by countless 
creeks and nameless streams. Bald-Eagle 





Creek joins the river here, and, in spring- 
time, the plain in front of the gap is one 
stretch of water. The town is built away 
from the Juniata, and rises in terraces along 
the Bald-Eagle Creek, the foot-hills being 
highly cultivated. There is quite a wealth 
of pine on these mountains, though it is all 
second growth, every hard-wood tree having 
been cut down to supply charcoal for the Ty- 
rone forges, which originated the city, though 
now it is a centre for the mountain railroads. 
The scenery around is decidedly Alpine in 
character; and some of the roads made for 
the lumber business traverse regions of sav- 
age beauty. Thunder-storms are of daily 
occurrence up in these heights, and luckless 
is the stranger wight who trusts to his um- 
brella ; for the winds will turn it inside out, 
and will propel it forward, dragging its reluc- 
tant owner to the brink of precipices, and, 
after giving him chills of terror, will at length 
drag it from his grasp, and leave him um- 
brellaless, exposed to the pelting storm. 
The curious thing about these storms is, that 
one does not last five minutes, and the sun is 
out and drying one’s habiliments long before 
such a thing could be hoped for. But the 
clouds whirl about the mountains so furiously 
that one is sure to be caught several times, 
and the writer was wetted to the skin three 
distinct times when descending Sinking- 
Run Hill, a mountain about six miles from 
Tyrone. An old road, now discontinued for 
lumber travel, starts from the side of the 
mountain, about half-way up, and descends 
circuitously to the base of the opposite moun- 
tain. Wild-cherries and whortleberries grow 
in abundance, and the route is shaded by 
pines and hickories, while an occasional 
spruce-tree adds variety to the foliage. The 
waters of the run are agreeable to drink, 
though impregnated by sand. In the spring 
of the year the mountains are one blaze of 
rhododendron-b] Then is the time 
to visit them if one is not afraid of wet feet; 
for the waters are then out in every direc- 
tion, and tiny runs of water trickle across the 
road everywhere. 








ST. CLAIR FLATS. 


N September, 1855, I first saw the St. 
Clair Flats. Owing to Raymond’s de- 
termination, we stopped there. 

“Why go on?” he asked. “ Why cross 
another long, rough lake when here is all we 
want?” 

“ But no one ever stops here,” I said. 

“So much the better; we shall have it all 
to ourselves.” 

“But we must at least have a roof over 
our heads.” 

“T presume we can find one.” 

The captain of the steamer, however, 
knew of no roof save that covering a little 
light-house set on spiles, which the boat 
would pass within the half-hour; we decided 
to get off there, and throw ourselves upon 
the charity of the light-house man. In the 
mean time, we sat on the bow with Captain 
Kidd, our four-legged companion, who had 
often accompanied us on hunting expeditions, 





but never before so far westward. It had 
been rough on Lake Erie—very rough. We, 
who had sailed the ocean with composure, 
found ourselves most inhumanly tossed on 
the short, chopping waves of this fresh-water 
sea; we, who alone of all the cabin-list had 
eaten our four courses and dessert every day 
on the ocean-steamer, found ourselves here 
reduced to the depressing diet of a herring 
and pilot-bread. Captain Kidd, too, had suf- 
fered dumbly; even now he could not find 
comfort, but tried every plank in the deck, 
one after the other, circling round and round 
after his tail, dog-fashion, before lying down, 
and no sooner down than up again for anoth- 
er melancholy wandering about the deck, 
another choice of planks, another circling, 
and another failure. We were sailing across 
a small lake whose smooth waters were like 
clear green oil; as we drew near the outlet, 
the low, green shores curved inward and 
came together, and the steamer entered a 
narrow, green river. 

“Here we are,” said Raymond. “ Now 
we can soon land.” 

“ But there isn’t any land,” I answered. 

“What is that, then,” asked my near- 
sighted companion, pointing toward what 
seemed a shore. 

“ Reeds.” 

“ And what do they run back to?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“But there must be solid ground be- 
yond ?” 

“ Nothing but reeds, flags, lily-pads, grass, 
and water, as far as I can see.” 

“ A marsh ?” 

“ Yes, a marsh.” 

The word marsh does not bring up a 
beautiful picture to the mind, and yet the re- 
ality was as beautiful as any thing I have 
ever seen—an enchanted land, whose memory 
haunts me as an idea unwritten ; a melody un- 
sung, a picture unpainted, haunts the artist, 
and will not away. On each side and in 
front, as far as the eye could reach, stretched 
the low, green land which was yet no land, 
intersected by hundreds of channels, narrow 
and broad, whose waters were green as their 
shores. In and out, now running into each 
other for a moment, now setting off each for 
himself again, these many channels flowed 
along with a rippling current; zigzag as they 
were, they never seemed to loiter, but, as if 
knowing just where they were going, and 
what they had to do, they found time to take 
their own pleasant roundabout way, visiting 
the secluded households of their friends the 
flags, who, poor souls, must always stay at 
home. These currents were as clear as crys- 
tal, and green as the water-grasses that fringed 
their miniature shores. The bristling reeds, 
like companies of free-lances, rode boldly out 
here and there into the deeps, trying to con- 
quer more territory for the grasses, but the 
currents were hard to conquer; they dis- 
mounted the free-lances, and flowed over 
their submerged heads; they beat them down 
with assaulting ripples; they broke their 
backs so effectually that the bravest had no 
spirit left, but trailed along, limp and bedrag- 
gled. And, if by chance the lances succeeded 
in stretching their forces across from one 
little shore to another, then the unconquered 
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currents forced their way between the closely- | 


serried ranks of the enemy, and flowed on as 
gayly as ever, leaving the grasses sitting 
hopeless on the bank; for they needed solid 
ground for their delicate feet, these graceful 
ladies in green. 

You might call it a marsh; but there was 
no mud, no dark, slimy water, no stagnant 
scum; there were no rank, yellow lilies, no 
gormandizing frogs, no swinish mud-turtles. 
The clear waters of the channels ran over 
golden sands, and hurtled among the stiff 
reeds so swiftly that only in a bay, or where 
protected by a crescent point, could the fair, 
white lilies float in the quiet their serene 
beauty requires. The flags, who brandished 
their swords proudly, were martinets down to 
their very heels, keeping themselves as clean 
under the water as above, and harboring not 
a speck of mud on their bright-green uni- 
forms. For inhabitants, there were small fish 
roving about here and there in the clear tide, 
keeping an eye out for the herons, who, 
watery as to legs, but venerable and wise of 
aspect, stood on promontories musing, ap- 
parently, on the secrets of the ages. 

The steamer’s route was a constant curve ; 
through the larger channels of the archipel- 
ago she wound, as if following the clew of a 
labyrinth. By turns she headed toward all 
the points of the compass, finding a channel 
where, to our uninitiated eyes, there was no 
channel, doubling upon her own track, going 
broadside foremost, floundering and backing, 
like a whale caught in a shallow. Here, 
landlocked, she would choose what seemed 
the narrowest channel of all, and dash reck- 
lessly through, with the reeds almost brush- 
ing her sides; there she crept gingerly along 
a broad expanse of water, her paddle-wheels 


scarcely revolving, in the excess of her cau- | 
| ing it would be,” replied the captain. 


tion. Saplings, with their heads of foliage 


on, and branches adorned with fluttering | 
rags, served as finger-posts to show the way 


through the watery defiles, and there were 
many other hieroglyphics legible only to the 
pilot. “This time, surely, we shall run 
ashore,” 
steamer glided, head-on, toward an islet ; 


sage in a castle-wall, and we found ourselves 


in a new lakelet, heading in the opposite di- | 
Once we met another steamer, and | 
; live on a raft if they did.” 


rection. 
the two great hulls floated slowly past each 


other, with engines motionless, so near that | 
the passengers could have shaken hands with | 


each other had they been so disposed. Not 
that they were so disposed, however; far 
from it. They gathered on their respective 
decks and gazed at each other gravely; not 


a smile was seen, not a word spoken, not the | 
It was not | 


shadow of a salutation given. 
pride, it was not suspicion; it was the uni- 


versal listlessness of the traveling American | 


bereft of his business, Othello with his occu- 
pation gone. What can such a man do on a 
steamer? Generally, nothing. Certainly he 
would never think of any such light-hearted 
nonsense as a smile or passing bow. 

But the ships were, par excellence, the be- 
witched craft, the Flying Dutchmen of the 
Flats. A brig, with lofty, sky-scraping sails, 
bound south, came into view of our steamer, 





| lasting marsh.” 


we thought aguin and again, as the | 
but | 
at the last there was always a quick turn into | 
some unseen strait opening like a secret pas- | 


bound north, and passed, we hugging the 
shore to give her room; five minutes after- 
ward the sky-scraping sails we had left be- 
hind veered around in front of us again; 
another five minutes, and there they were far 
distant on the right; another, and there they 
were again close by us on the left. For half 
an hour those sails circled around us, and 
yet all the time we were pushing steadily for- 
ward; this seemed witching work indeed. 
Aguin, the numerous schooners thought 
nothing of sailing overland; we saw them on 
all sides gliding before the wind, or beating 
up against it over the meadows as easily as 
over the water; sailing on grass was a mere 
trifle to these spirit-barks. All this we saw, 
as I said before, apparently. But in that 
adverb is hidden the magic of the St. Clair 
Flats. 

“Tt is beautiful—beautiful,” I said, look- 
ing off over the vivid green expanse. 

“ Beautiful ? ” echoed the captain, who had 
himself taken charge of the steering when 
the steamer entered the labyrinth—“ I don’t 
see any thing beautiful in it!—Port your 
helm up there; port!” 

“ Port it -is, sir,” came back from the 
pilot-house above. “ These Flats give us more 
trouble than any other spot on the lakes; 
vessels are all the time getting aground and 
blocking up the way, which is narrow enough 
at best. There’s some talk of Uncle Sam’s 
cutting a canal right through —a straight 
canal; but he’s so slow, Uncle Sam is, and 
I’m afraid I'll be off the waters before the job 
is done.” 

“A straight canal!” I repeated, think- 
ing, with dismay, of an ugly, utilitarian ditch 
invading this beautiful, winding waste of 


green. 


“ Yes, you can see for yourself what a sav- 
“ We 
could run right through in no time, day or 
night ; whereas, now, we have to turn and 
twist and watch every inch of the whole ever- 
Such was the captain’s 
opinion. But we, albeit neither romantic 
nor artistic, were captivated with his “ ever- 
lasting marsh,” and eager to penetrate far 
within its green fastnesses. 

“‘T suppose there are other families living 
about here, besides the family at the light- 
house ?” I said. 

“Never heard of any. They'd have to 

“But there must be some solid ground.” 

“Don’t believe it; it’s nothing but one 
great sponge for miles. — Steady up there; 
steady !” 

“Very well,” said Raymond, “so be it. 
If there is only the light-house, at the light- 
house we'll get off, and take our chances.” 

“ You're surveyors, I suppose?” said the 
captain. 

Surveyors are the pioneers of the lake- 
country, understood by the people to be a 
set of harmless monomaniacs, given to build- 
ing little observatories along - shore, where 
there is nothing to observe; mild madmen, 
whose vagaries and instruments are equally 
singular. As surveyors, therefore, the cap- 
tain saw nothing surprising in our determina- 
tion to get off at the light-house; 


proposed going ashore on a plank in the mid- | 





dle of Lake Huron, he would have made no 
objection. 

At length the light-house came into view, 
a little fortress perched on spiles, with a lad- 
der for entrance; as usual in small houses, 
much time seemed devoted to washing, for 
a large crane, swung to and fro by a rope, 
extended out over the water, covered with 
fluttering garments hung out to dry. The 
steamer lay -to, our row-boat was launched, 
our traps handed out, Captain Kidd took his 
place in the bow, and we pushed off into the 
shallows; then the great paddle-wheels re- 
volved again, and the steamer sailed away, 
leaving us astern, rocking on her waves, and 
watched listlessly by the passengers until a 
turn hid us from their view. In the mean 
time, numerous flaxen-haired children had 
appeared at the little windows of the light- 
house—too many of them, indeed, for our 
hopes of comfort. 

“Ten,” said Raymond, counting heads. 

The ten, moved by curiosity as we ap- 
proached, hung out of the windows so far 
that they held on merely by their ankles. 

“We cannot possibly save them all,” I 
remarked, looking up at the dangling gazers. 

“Oh, they’re amphibious,” said Raymond; 
“ web-footed, I presume.” 

We rowed up under the fortress, and de- 
manded parley with the keeper in the follow- 
ing language: 

“Ts your father here ?” 

“No; but mais,” answered the chorus. 
—Ma! ma!” 

Ma appeared, a portly female, who held 
converse with us from the top of the ladder. 
The sum and substance of the dialogue was 
that she had not a corner to give us, and rec- 
ommended us to find Liakim, and have him 
show us the way to Waiting Samuel’s. 

“ Waiting Samuel’s ?” we repeated. 

“Yes; he’s a kind of crazy man living 
away over there in the Flats. But there’s no 
harm in him, and his wife is a tidy house- 
keeper. You be surveyors, I suppose ?” 

We accepted the imputation in order to 
avoid a broadside of questions, and asked 
the whereabouts of Liakim. 

“Oh, he’s round the point, somewhere 
there, fishing.” 

We rowed on and found him, a little, round- 
shouldered man, in an old flat-bottomed boat, 
who had not taken a fish, and looked as though 
he never would. We explained our errand. 

“ Did Rosabel Lee tell ye to come to me?” 
he asked. 

“ The woman in the light-house told us,” 
I said. 

“ That’s Rosabel Lee, that’s my wife ; Pm 
Liakim Lee,” said the little man, gathering 
together his forlorn old rods and tackle, 
pulling up his anchor. a's 


“In the kingdom down by the 
Lived the beautiful Anna 
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I quoted, sotto voce. 4 
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way, and we followed in its path, turning off 
to the right through a net-work of channels, 
now pulling ourselves along by the reeds, 
now paddling over a raft of lily-pads, now 
poling through a winding labyrinth, and now 
rowing with broad sweeps across a little lake. 
The sun was sinking, and the western sky 
grew bright at his coming ; there was not a 
cloud to make mountain-peaks on the horizon, 
nothing but the level earth below meeting the 
curved sky.above, so evenly and clearly that 
it seemed as though we could go out there 
and touch it with our hands. Soon we lost 
sight of the little light-house; then one by 
one the distant sails sank down and disap- 
peared, and we were left alone on the grassy 
sea, rowing toward the sunset. 

“We must have come a mile or two, and 
there is no sign of a house,” I called out to 
our guide. 

“ Well, I don’t pretend to know how far 
it is, exactly,” replied Liakim ; “we don’t 
know how far any thing is here in the Flats, 
we don’t.” 

“ But are you sure you know the way?” 

“Oh my, yes! We've got most to the 
boy. There it is!” 

The “boy” was a buoy, a fragment of 
plank painted white, part of the cabin-work 
of some wrecked steamer. 

“ Now, then,” said Liakim, pausing, “ you 
jest go straight on in this here channel till 
you come to the ninth run from this boy, on 
the right ; take that, and it will lead you right 
up to Waiting Samuel’s door.” 

“ Aren’t you coming with us?” 

“Well, no. In the first place, Rosabel 
Lee will be waiting supper for me, and she 
don’t like to wait ; and, besides, Samuel can’t 
abide to see none of us round his part of the 
Flats.” 

“But—” I began. 

“Let him go,” interposed Raymond ; “ we 
ean find the house without trouble,” and he 
tossed a silver dollar to the little man, who 
was already turning his boat. 

“Thank you,” said Liakim. “Be sure 
you take the ninth run and no other—the 
ninth run from this boy. If you make any 
mistake, you'll find yourselves miles away.” 
With this cheerful statement, he began to 
tow back. I did not altogether fancy being 
left on the watery waste without a guide; the 
name, too, of our mythic host did not bring 
up a certainty of supper and beds. “ Wait- 
ing Samuel,” I repeated, doubtfully. “ What 
is he waiting for?” I called back over my 
shoulder ; for Raymond was rowing. 

“Phe judgment-day!” answered Liakim, 
brill key. The boats were now far 
other turn, and we were alone. 
ed on, counting the runs on the 
were wide, promising rivers ; 
le rivulets; the eighth was far 
m we had passed it, we could 
hether we had reached the 
o small was the opening, so 
eds, showing scarcely a gleam 
d when we stood up to inspect it. 
$ ainly the ninth, and I vote that 
we t Tt w¥'do as well as another, and 






i, for one, am in no hurry to arrive anywhere,” 
said Raymond, pushing the boat in among 
the reeds. 





“Do you want to lose yourself in this wil- 
derness ?” I asked, making a flag of my hand- 
kerchief to mark the spot where we had left 
the main stream. 

“T think we are lost already,” was the 
calm reply. I began to fear we were. 

For some distance the “run,” as Liakim 
called it, continued choked with aquatic vege- 
tation, which acted like so many devil-fish 
catching our oars; at length it widened and 
gradually gave us a clear channel, albeit so 
winding and erratic that the glow of the sun- 
set, our only beacon, seemed to be executing 
a waltz all round the horizon. At length, we 
saw a dark spot on the left, and distinguished 
the outline of a low house. “ There it is,” I 
said, plying my oars with renewed strength. 
But the run turned short off in the opposite 
direction, and the house disappeared. After 
some time it rose again, this time on our 
right, but once more the run turned its back 
and shot off on a tangent. The sun had gone, 
and the rapid twilight of September was fall- 
ing around us; the air, however, was singu- 
larly clear, and, as there was absolutely noth- 
ing to make a shadow, the darkness came on 
evenly over the level green. I was growing 
anxious, when a third time the house ap- 
peared, but the willful run passed by it, al- 
though so near that we could distinguish its 
open windows and door. ‘ Why not get out 
and wade across ?” I suggested. 

“ According to Liakim, it is the duty of 
this run to take us to the very door of Wait- 
ing Samuel’s mansion, and it shall take us,” 
said Raymond, rowing on. Itdid. Doubling 
upon itself in the most unexpected manner, 
it brought us back to a little island, where 
the tall grass had given way to a vegetable- 
garden. We landed, secured our boat, and 
walked up the pathway toward the house. 
In the dusk it seemed to be a low, square 
structure, built of planks covered with plas- 
ter; the roof was flat, the windows unusually 
broad, 7 stood open—but no one ap- 
peared. e knocked. A voice from within 
called out: “Who are you, and what do you 
want with Waiting Samuel ?” 

“ Pilgrims, asking for food and shelter,” 
replied Raymond. 

“Do you know the ways of righteous- 
ness ?” 

“ We can learn them.” 

“Will you conform to the rules of this 
household without murmuring ?” 

“We will.” 

“Enter then, and peace be with you!” 
said the voice, drawing nearer. We stepped 
cautiously through the dark passage into a 
room, whose open windows let in sufficient 
twilight to show us a shadowy figure. “ Seat 
yourselves,” it said. We found a bench, and 
sat down. 

“What seek ye here?” continued the 
shadow. 

“Rest!” replied Raymond. 

“ Hunting and fishing!” I added. 

“Ye will find more than rest,” said the 
voice, ignoring me altogether (I am often ig- 
nored in this way), “more than rest, if ye 
stay long enough, and learn of the hidden 
treasures. Are you willing to seek for them?” 

“Certainly!” said Raymond. “ Where 
shall we dig?” 





“T speak not of earthly. digging, young 
man. Will you give me the charge of your 
souls ?” 

“ Certainly, if you will also take charge of 
our bodies.” 

“ Supper, for. instance,” I said, again com- 
ing to the front; “and beds.” 

The shadow groaned ; then it called out 
wearily, “ Roxana!” 

“Yes, Samuel,” replied an answering 
voice, and a second shadow became dimly 
visible on the threshold. “The woman will 
attend to your earthly concerns,” said Wait- 
ing Samuel. — “ Roxana, take them hence.” 
The sec ad shadow came forward, and, with- 
out a w rd, took our hands and led us along 
the dark passage like two children, wirning 
us now of a step, now of a turn, then of two 
steps, and finally opening a door and usher. 
ing us into a fire-lighted room. Peat was 
burning upon the wide hearth, and a singing 
kettle hung above it on a crane; the red 
glow shone on a rough table, chairs cushioned 
in bright calico, a loud-ticking clock, a few 
gayly-flowered plates and cups on a shelf, 
shining tins against the plastered wall, and a 
eat dozing on a bit of carpet in one corner, 
The cheery domestic scene, coming after the 
wide, dusky Flats, the silence, the darkness, 
and the mystical words of the shadowy Sam- 
uel, seemed so real and pleasant that my 
heart grew light within me. 

“What a bright fire!” I said. “This is 
your domain, I suppose, Mrs.—Mrs,—” 

“T am not Mrs.; I am called Roxana,” 
replied the woman, busying herself at the 
hearth. 

“ Ah, you are then the sister of Waiting 
Samuel, I presume?” 

“No! I am his wife, fast enough; we 
were married by the minister twenty years 
ago. But that was before Samuel had seen 
any visions.” 

“ Does he see visions ?” 

“ Yes, almost every day.” 

“Do you see them, also?” 

“Oh, no; I’m not like Samuel. He has 
great gifts, Samuel has! The visions told us 
to come here; we used to live away down in 
Maine.” 

“Indeed! That was a long journey!” 

“Yes! And we didn’t come straight, 
either. We'd get to one place and stop, and 
I'd think we were going to stay, and just get 
things comfortable, when Samuel would see 
another vision, and we’d have to start on. 
We wandered in that way two or three years, 
but at last we got here, and something in the 
Flats seemed to suit the spirits, and they let 
us stay.” 

At this moment, through the half-open 
door, came a voice: - 

“ An evil beast is in this house. 
depart.” 

“Do you mean me?” said Raymond, who 
had made himself comfortable in a rocking- 
chair. . 

“Nay; I refer to the four-legged beast,” 
continued the voice. ‘“ Come forth, Apol- 
lyon!” 

Poor Captain Kidd seemed to feel that he 
was the person in question, for he hastened 
under the table with drooping tail and morti- 
| fied aspect. 


Let him 
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“ Roxana, send forth the beast,” said the 
voice. 

The woman put down her dishes and 
went toward the table; but I interposed. 

“If he must go, I will take him,” I said, 
rising. 

“Yes; he must go,” replied Roxana, 
holding open the door, So I ordered out the 
unwilling captain, and led him into the pas- 

way. 

“Out of the house, out of the house,” 
said Waiting Samuel. “His feet may not 
rest upon this sacred ground. I must take 
bim hence in the boat.” 

** But where?” 

“Across the channel there is ..n islet 
large «nough for him; he shall have food and 
shelter, but here he cannot abide,” said the 
man, leading the way down to the boat. 

The captain was therefore ferried across, 
a tent was made for him out of some old 
mats, food was provided, and, lest he should 
swim back, he was tethered by a long rope, 
which allowed him to prowl around his do- 
main and take his choice of three runs for 
drinking-water. With all these advantages, 
the ungrateful animal persisted in howling 
dismally as we rowedaway. It was company 
he wanted, and not a “dear little isle of his 
own ;” but then he was not, by nature, poetical. 

“You do not like dogs?” I said, as we 
reached our strand again. 

“St. Paul wrote, ‘beware of dogs,’” re- 
plied Samuel. 

* But did he mean—” 

“T argue not with unbelievers; his mean- 
ing is clear to me, let that suffice,” said my 
strange host, turning away and leaving me to 
find my way back alone. A delicious repast 
was awaiting me. Years have gone by, the 
world and all its delicacies have been unrolled 
before me, but the memory of the meals I ate 
in that little kitchen in the Flats haunts me 
still, That night it was only fish, potatoes, 
biscuits, butter, stewed fruit, and coffee; but 
the fish was fresh, and done to the turn of a 
perfect broil, not burn; the potatoes were 
fried to a rare, crisp, yet tender perfection, 
not chippy brittleness ; the biscuits were light, 
flaked creamily, and brown on the bottom; 
the butter freshly churned, without salt; the 
fruit, great pears, with their cores extracted, 
standing whole on their dish, ready to melt, 
but not melted; and the coffee clear and 
strong, with yellow cream and the old-fash- 
ioned, unadulterated loaf-sugar, now passed 
away. We ate. That does not express it; 
we devoured. Roxana waited on us, and 
warmed up into something like excitement 
under our praises. 

“T do like good cooking,” she confessed. 
“Tt’s about all I have left of my old life. I 
go over to the main-land for supplies, and in 
the winter I try all kinds of new things to 
pass away the time. But Samuel is a poor 
eater, he is; and so there isn’t much comfort 
in it. I’m mighty glad you've come, and I 
hope you'll stay’as Jong as you find it pleas- 
ant.”—This we promised to do, as we fin- 
ished the potatoes, and attacked the great 
jellied pears. “There’s one thing, though,” 


continued Roxana; ‘you'll have to come to 
our service on the roof at sunrise.” 
“ What service?” I asked. 








“The invocation. Dawn is a holy time, 
Samuel says, and we always wait for it; ‘ be- 
fore the morning watch,’ you know—it says 
so in the Bible. Why, my name means ‘the 
dawn,’ Samuel says; that’s the reason he 
gave it tome. My real name, down in Maine, 
was Maria—Maria Anon.” 

“ But I may not wake in time,” I said. 

“ Samuel will call you.” 

“ And if, in spite of that, I should sleep 
over?” 

“You would not do that; it would vex 
him,” replied Roxana, calmly. 

“Do you believe in these visions, mad- 
am,” asked Raymond, as we left the table, 
and seated ourselves in front of the dying fire. 

“Yes,” said Roxana; emphasis was un- 
necessary—of course she believed. 

‘How often do they come?” 

“Almost every day there is a spiritual 
presence, but it does not always speak. They 
come and hold long conversations in the win- 
ter, when there is nothing else to do; that, I 
think, is very kind of them, for in the sum- 
mer Samuel can fish, and his time is more 
occupied. There were fishermen in the Bible, 
you know; it is a holy calling.” 

“Does Samuel ever go over to the main- 
land?” 

“No, he never leaves the Flats. I do all 
the business; take over the fish, and buy the 
supplies. I bought all our cattle,” said Rox- 
ana, with pride. “I poled them away over 
here on a raft, one by one, when they were 
little things.” 

“ Where do you pasture them?” 

“Here, on the island; there are only a 
few acres, to be sure; but I can cut boat- 
loads of the best feed within a stone’s throw. 
If we only had a little more solid ground! 
But this island is almost the only solid piece 
in the Flats.” 

“Your butter is certainly delicious.” 

“Yes, I do my best. It is sold to the 
steamers and vessels as fast as I mgke it.” 

“You keep yourself busy, I see.” 

“Oh, I like to work; I couldn’t get on 
without it.” 

“ And Samuel?” 

“He is not like me,” replied Roxana. 
“He has great gifts, Samuel has. I often 
think how strange it is that I should be the 
wife of such a holy man! He is very kind to 
me, too; he tells me about the visions, and 
all the other things.” 

“ What things?” said Raymond. 

“The spirits, and the sacred influence of 
the sun; the fiery triangle, and the thousand 
years of joy. The great day is coming, you 
know ; Samuel is waiting for it.” 


“Nine of the night. Take thou thy rest. | 


I will lay me down in peace, and sleep, for it 
is thou, Lord, only, that makest me dwell in 
safety,” chanted a voice in the hall; the tone 
was deep and not without melody, and the 
words singularly impressive in that still, re- 
mote place. 

“Go,” said Roxana, instantly ~pushing 
aside her half-washed dishes. “Samuel will 
take you to your room.” 

“Do you leave your work unfinished ?” I 
said, with some curiosity, noticing that she 
had folded her hands without even hanging 
up her towels. 


a 


i liberal ideas of tubs and towels, I would 








“We do nothing after the evening chant,” 
she said. “Pray go; he is waiting,” 

“Can we have candles ?” 

“ Waiting Samuel allows no false lights in 
his house; as imitations of the glorious sun, 
they are abominable to him. Go, I beg.” 

She opened the door, and we went into 
the passage; it was entirely dark, but the 
man led us across to our room, showed us 
the position of our beds by sense of feeling, 
and left us without a word. After he had 
gone, we struck matches, one by one, and, 
with the aid of their uncertain light, managed 
to get into our respective mounds in safety; 
they were shake-downs on the floor, made of 
fragrant hay instead of straw, covered with 
clean sheets and patchwork coverlids, and 
provided with large, luxurious pillows. 6 
pillow! Has any- one sung thy praises? 
When tired or sick, when discouraged or sad, 
what gives so much comfort as a pillow? 
Not your curled-hair brickbats ; not your stiff, 
fluted, rasping covers, or limp cotton cases; 
but a good, generous, soft pillow, deftly cased 
in smooth, cool, untrimmed linen! There’s a 
friend for you, a friend who changes not, a 
friend who soothes all your troubles witha 
soft caress, a mesmeric touch of balmy forget- 
fulness. 

I slept a dreamless sleep. Then I heard 
a voice borne toward me as if coming from 
far over a sea, the waves bringing it nearer 
and nearer. 

“ Awake!” it cried; “awake! The night 
is far spent; the day is at hand. Awake!” 

I wondered vaguely over this voice as to 
whet manner of voice it might be, but it 
came again and again, and finally I awoke to 
find it at my side. The gray light of dawn 
eame through the open windows, and Ray- 
mond was already up, engaged with a tub 
of water and crash towels. Again the chant 
sounded in my ears. 

“Very well, very well,” I said, testily. 
“ But if you sing before breakfast you'll cry 
before night, Waiting Samuel.” 

Our host had disappeared, however, with- 
out hearing my flippant speech, and slowly I 
rose from my fragrant couch; the room was 
empty save for our two mounds, two tubs of 
water, and a number of towels hanging on 
nails. “Not overcrowded with furniture,” I 
remarked. 

“From Maine to Florida, from Massachu- 
setts to Missouri have I traveled, and never 
before found water enough,” said Raymond. 
“If waiting for the judgment-day raises such 
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all the hotel-keepers in the land could 
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below, dusky and still. Two or three min- 
ates passed; and then a dazzling rim appeared 
above the horizon, and the first gleam of sun- 
shine was shed over the level earth; simul- 
taneously the two began a chant, simple as a 
Gregorian, but rendered in correct full tones. 
The words, apparently, had been collected 
from the Bible: 







“ The heavens declare the glory of God— 

Joy cometh in the morning! 

In them is laid out the path of the sun— 
Joy cometh in the morning ! 

As a bridegroom goeth he forth ; 

As a strong man runneth his race. 

The outgoings of the morning 
Praise thee, O Lord! 

Like a pelican in the wilderness, 

Like a sparrow upon the house-top, 
I wait for the Lord. 

It is good that we hope and wait, 
Wait—wait.” 


The chant over, the two stood a moment 
silently, as if in contemplation, and then de- 
scended, passing us without a word or sign, 
with their hands clasped before them as 
though forming part of an unseen proces- 
sion. Raymond and I were left alone upon 
the house-top. 

“ After all, it is not such a bad opening 
for a day; and there is the pelican of the 
wilderness to emphasize it,” I said, as a heron 
flew up from the water, and, slowly flapping his 
great wings, sailed across to another channel. 
As the sun rose higher, the birds began to 
sing; first a single note here and there, then 
a little trilling solo, and finally an outpouring 
of melody on all sides—land-birds and water- 
birds, birds that lived in the Flats, and birds 
that had flown thither for breakfast—the 
whole waste was awake and rejoicing in the 
sunshine. 

“What a wild place it is!” said Raymond. 
“How boundless it looks! One hill in the 
distance, one dark line of forest, even one 
tree, would break its charm. I have seen the 
ocean, I have seen the prairies, I have seen 
the great desert, but this is like a mixture 
of the three. It is an ocean full of land—a 
prairie full of water—a desert full of verdure.” 

“ Whatever it is, we shall find in it fishing 
and aquatic hunting to our hearts’ content,” 
I answered. 

And we did. After a breakfast delicious 
as the supper, we took our boat and a lunch- 
basket, and set out. ‘ But how shall we ever 
find our way back?” I said, pausing as I re- 
¢ealled the net-work of runs, and the will-o’- 
p aspect of the house, the previous 


































is no other way but to take a 
cord and let it run out over the 
boat,” said Roxana. “ Let it 
y, and it will float on the water. 
to come back you can turn 
i it in as you come. J can 
like a book, but they’re very 
people; and you might keep 
a circle. You will do better 
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, anyway. I'll wind the bugle 

f an hour before sunset; you can 

when you hear it; for it’s awkward 

getting su after dark.” With this musi- 

cal promise Me. took the clew of twine which 

Roxana rigged for us in the stern of our boat, 
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there was not a sound ; the Flats stretched out |! and started away, first releasing Captain Kidd, 


who was pacing his islet in sullen majesty, like 
another Napoleon on St. Helena. We took a 
new channel and passed behind the house, 
where the imported cattle were feeding in 
their little pasture; but the winding stream 
soon bore us away, the house sank out of 
sight, and we were left alone. 

We had fine sport that morning among 
the ducks—wood, teal, and canvas-back— 
shooting from behind our screens woven of 
rushes ; later in the day we took to fishing. 
The sun shone down, but there was a cool 
September breeze, and the freshness of the 
verdure was like early spring. At noon we 
took our lunch and a siesta among the water- 
lilies. When we awoke we found that a bit- 
tern had taken up his position near by, and 
was surveying us gravely: 


‘** Phe moping bittern, motionless and stiff, 
That on a stone so silently and stilly 
Stands, an apparent sentinel, as if 

To guard the water-lily,’ ” 


quoted Raymond. The solemn bird, in his 
dark uniform, seemed quite undisturbed by 
our presence ; yellow-throats and swamp-spar- 
rows also came in numbers to have a look at 
us; and the fish swam up to the surface and 
eyed us curiously. Lying at ease in the boat, 
we in our turn looked down into the water. 
There is a singular fascination in looking 
down into a clear stream as the boat floats 
above; the mosses and twining water-plants 
seem to have arbors and grottoes in their re- 
cesses, where delicate marine creatures might 
live, naiads and mermaids of miniature size; 
at least we are always looking for them. 
There is a fancy, too, that one may find some- 
thing—a ring dropped from fair fingers idly 
trailing in the water—a book which the fishes 
have read thoroughly—a scarf caught among 
the lilies—a spoon with unknown initials—a 
drenched ribbon, dr an embroidered handker- 
chief. None of these things did we find, but 
we did discover an old brass breastpin, whose 
probable glass stone was gone. It was a 
paltry trinket at best, but I fished it out 
with superstitious care—a treasure-trove of 
the Flats. ‘‘‘ Drowned,’” I said, pathetically, 
“drowned in her white robes—’” 

“ And brass breastpin,” added Raymond, 
who objected to sentiment, true or false. 

“You Philistine! Is nothing sacred to 
you?” 

“ Not brass jewelry, certainly.” 

“Take some lilies and consider them,” I 


said, plucking several of the queenly blossoms {| 


floating alongside : 


“Cleopatra art thou, regal blossom, 
Floating in thy galley down the Nil 
All my soul does h ze to thy eplendor, 
All my beart grows warmer in thy smile ; 
Yet thou smilest for thine own grand pleasure, 
Caring not for all the world beside, 
As in insolence of perfect beauty, 
Sailest thou in silence down the tide. 





“Loving, humble rivers ali pursue thee, 

Wasted are their kisses at thy feet ; 
Fiery eun himself cannot subdue thee, 

Calm thou smilest through his raging heat ; 
Naught to thee the earth's great crowd of blos- 

soms, 

Nanght to thee the rose-queen on her throne ; 
Haughty empress of the summer waters, 

Livest thon, and diest, all alone.” 


This from Raymond. 

“Where did you find that ?” I asked. 

“Tt is my own.” 

“Of course! I might have known it. 
There is a certain rawness of style and versi- 
fication which—” 

“That’s right,” interrupted Raymond ; 
“T know just what you are going to ‘say. 
The whole matier of opinion is a game of 
‘ follow-my-leader ;’ not one of you dares ad- 
mire any thing unless the critics say so. If 
I had told you the verses were by somebody 
instead of a nobody, you would have found 
wonderful beauties in them.” 

“Exactly. My motto is, ‘ Never read any 
thing unless it is by a somebody.’ For, don’t 
you see, that a nobody, if he is worth any 
thing, will soon grow into a somebody, and, 
if he isn’t worth any thing, you will have 
saved your time!” 

“ But it is not merely a question of grow- 
ing,” said Raymond; “it is a question of 
critics.” 

“No; there you are mistaken, All the 
critics in the world can neither make nor 
crush a true poet.” 

“What is poetry?” 
gloomily. 

At this comprehensive question, the bit- 
tern gave a hollow croak, and flew away with 
his long legs trailing behind him, Probably 
he was not of an esthetic turn of mind, and 
dreaded lest I should give a ramified answer. 

Through the afternoon we fished when the 
fancy struck us, but most of the time we 
floated idly, enjoying the wild freedom of the 
watery waste. We watched the infinite va- 
rieties of the grasses, feathery, lance-leaved, 
tufted, drooping, banner - like, the deer’s 
tongue, the wild-celery, and the so-called wild- 
rice, besides many unknown beauties delicate- 
ly fringed, as difficult to catch and hold as 
thistle-down. There were plants journeying 
to and fro on the water like nomadic tribes 
of the desert ; there were fleets of green leaves 
floating down the current ; and now and then 
we. saw a wonderful flower with scarlet bells, 
but could never approach near enough to 
touch it. 

At length, the distant sound of the bugle 
came to us on the breeze, and I slowly wound 
in the clew, directing Raymond as he pushed 
the boat along, backing water with the oars. 
The sound seemed to come from every direc- 
tion. There was nothing for it to echo 
against, but, in place of the echo, we heard a 
long, dying cadence, which sounded on over 
the Flats fainter and fainter in a sweet, slender 
note, until a new tone broke forth. The mu- 
sic floated around us, now on one side, now 
on the other; if it had been our only guide, 
we should have been completely bewildered. 
But I wound the cord steadily; and at last 
suddenly, there before us, appeared the house 
with Roxana on the roof, her figure outlined 
against the sky. Seeing us, she played a 
final salute, and then descended, carrying the 
imprisoned music with her. . . . 

That night we bad our supper at sunset, 
Waiting Samuel had his meals by himself in 
the front room; “‘so that in case the spirits 
come, I shall not be there to hinder them,” 
explained Roxana. “I am not holy, like 


said Raymond, 








Samuel; they will not speak before me.” 
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“Do you bave your meals apart in the 
winter, also?” asked Raymond. 

“ Yes.” 

“That is not very sociable,” I said. 

‘“* Samuel never was sociable,” replied Rox- 
ana. ‘‘Only common folks are sociable; but 
he is different. He has great gifts, Samuel 
has.” 

The meal over, we went up on the roof to 
smoke our cigars in the open air; when the 
sun had disappeared and his glory had dark- 
ened into twilight, our host joined us. He 
was a tall man, wasted and gaunt, with pierc- 
ing dark eyes and dark hair, tinged with gray, 
hanging down upon his shoulders. (Why is 
it that long hair on the outside is almost al- 
ways the sign of. something wrong in the in- 
side of a man’s head?) He wore a black 
robe like a priest’s cassock, and on his head 
a black skull-cap like the Faust of the oper- 
atic stage. 

“ Why were the Flats called St. Clair?” 
I said; for there is something fascinating to 
me in the unknown history of the West. 
“There isn’t any,” do you say? you, I mean, 
who are strong in the Punic wars! you, too, 
who are so well up in Grecian mythology. 
But there is history, only we don’t know it. 
The story of Lake Huron in the times of the 
Pharaohs, the story of the Mississippi during 
the reign of Belshazzar, would be worth hear- 
ing. But it is lost! All we can do is to 
gather together the details of our era—the 
era when Columbus came to this New World, 


which was, nevertheless, as old as the world | 
| passed through closed doors, walked upon 


the water, and ruled the elements; so will it 


he left behind. 
“Tt was in 1679,” began Waiting Samuel, 


“that La Salle sailed up the Detroit River in | 
his little vessel of sixty tons burden, called | 


the Griffin. He was accompanied by thirty- 
four men, mostly fur-traders; but there were 
among them two holy monks, and Father 
Louis Hennepin, a friar of the Franciscan 
order. They passed up the river and entered 
the little lake just south of us, crossing it 
and these Flats on the 12th of August, which 
is Saint Clair’s day. Struck with the gentle 
beauty of the scene, they named the waters 
after their saint, and at sunset sang a Te 
Deum in her honor.” 

“ And who was Saint Clair?” 

“Saint Clair, virgin and abbess, born in 
Italy, in 1198, made superior of a convent by 
the great Francis, and canonized for her dis- 
tinguished virtues,” said Samuel, as though 
reading from an encyclopedia. 

“Are you a Roman Catholic?” asked 
Raymond. 

“T am every thing; all sincere faith is 
sacred to me,” replied the man. “It is but 
a question of names.” 

“Tell us of your religion,” said Raymond, 
thoughtfully; for, in religions, Raymond was 
something of a polyglot. 

“You would hear of my faith? Well, so 
be it. Your question is the work of spirit 
influence. Listen, then. The great Creator 
has sowed immensity with innumerable sys- 
tems of suns. In one of these systems a 
spirit forgot that he was a limited, subordi- 
nate being, and misused his freedom; how, 
we know not. He fell, and with him all his 
kind. A new race was then created for the 
vacant world, and, according to the fixed pur- 








pose of the Creator, each was left free to act 
for himself; He loves not mere machines. 
The fallen spirit, envying the new creature 
called man, tempted him to sin. What was 
his sin? Simply the giving up of his birth- 
right, the divine soul-sparkle, for a promise 
of earthly pleasure. The triune divine deep, 
the mysterious fiery triangle, which, to our 
finite minds, best represents the Deity, now 
withdrew his personal presence; the ele- 
ments, their balance broken, stormed upon 
man ; his body; which was once ethereal, mov- 
ing by mere volition, now grew beavy; and 
it was also appointed unto him to die. The 
race thus darkened, crippled, and degenerate, 
sank almost to the level of the brutes, the 
mind-fire alone remaining of all their spiritual 
gifts. They lived on blindly, and as blindly 
died. The sun, however, was left to them, 
a type of what they had lost. 

“ At length, in the fullness of time, the 
world-day of four thousand years, which was 
appointed by the council in heaven for the 
regiving of the divine and forfeited soul- 
sparkle, as on the fourth day of creation the 
great sun was given, there came to earth the 
earth’s compassionate Saviour, who took upon 
himself our degenerate body, and revivified 
it with the divine soul-sparkle, who overcame 
all our temptations, and finally allowed the 
tinder of our sins to perish in his own pain- 
ful death upon the cross. Through him our 


paradise body was restored, it waits for us on | 
| the other side of the grave. 
| “what it was like on Mount Tabor, with it he | 


He showed us 


be with us. Paradise will come again; this 
world will, for a thousand years, see its first 
estate; it will be again the Garden of Eden. 
America is the great escaping-place; here 
will the change begin. 
‘Those who escape to my utmost borders.’ 
As the time draws near, the spirits who 
watch above are permitted to speak to those 
souls who listen. Of these listening, waiting 
souls am I; therefore have I withdrawn my- 
self. The sun himself speaks to me, the 
greatest spirit of all; each morning I watch 
for his coming; each morning I ask, ‘ Is it 
to-day?’ Thus do I wait.” 

“ And how long have you been waiting? ” 
I asked. 

“T know not; time is nothing to me.” 

“Ts the great day near at hand?” said 
Raymond. 

“ Almost at its dawning; the last days are 
passing.” 

“ How do you know this ?” 

“The spirits tell me. Abide here, and 
perhaps they will speak to you also,” re- 
plied Waiting Samuel. 

We made no answer. Twilight had dark- 
ened into night, and the Flats had sunk into 
silence below us. After some moments I 
turned to speak to our host; but, noiselessly 
as one of his own spirits, he had departed. 

“A strange mixture of Jacob Behmen, 
chiliastic dreams, Christianity, sun - worship, 
and modern spiritualism,” I ssid. “ Much 
learning hath made the Maine farmer mad.” 

“Ts he mad?” said Raymond. “Some- 
times I think we are all mad.” 

“We should certainly become so if we 





As it is written, | 








spent our time in speculations upon subjects. 
clearly beyond our reach. The whole circle 
of philosophers from Plato down are all the 
time going round ina circle. As long as we 
are in the world, I for one propose to keep 
my feet on solid ground; especially as we 
have no wings. ‘Abide here, and perhaps 
the spirits will speak to you’ did he say? [| 
think very likely they will, and to such good 
purpose that you won’t have any mind left.” 

“ After all, why should not spirits speak 
to us?” said Raymond, in a musing tone. 

As he uttered these words, the mocking 
laugh of a loon came across the dark waste. 

“The very loons are laughing at you,” I 
said, rising. “Come down; there is a chill 
in the air, composed in equal parts of the 
Flats, the night, and Waiting Samuel. Come 
down, man; come down to the warm kitchen 
and common-sense.” 

We found Roxana alone by the fire, whose 
glow was refreshingly real and warm; it was 
like the touch of a flesh-and-blood hand, after 
vague dreamings of spirit - companions, cold 
and intangible at best, with the added suspi- 
cion that, after all, they are but creations of 
our own fancy, and even their spirit-nature 
fictitious. Prime, the graceful raconteur who 
goes a-fishing, says, “ firelight is as much of 
a polisher in-doors as moonlight outside.” 
It is; but with a different result. The moon- 
light polishes every thing into romance, the 
firelight into comfort. We brought up two 
remarkably easy old chairs in front of the 
hearth and sat down, Raymond still adrift 
with his wandering thoughts; I, as usual, 
making talk out of the present. Roxana sat 
opposite, knitting in hand, the cat purring at 
her feet. She was a slender woman, with 
faded light hair, insignificant features, small, 
dull blue eyes, and a general aspect which, 
with every desire to state at its best, I can 
only call commonplace. Her gown was limp, 
her hands roughened with work, and there 
was no collar around her yellow throat. 0 
magic rim of white, great is thy power! With 
thee, man is civilized; without thee, he be- 
comes at once a savage. 

“T am out of pork,” remarked Roxans, 
casually; “I must go over to the main-land 


| to-morrow and get some.” 


If it had been any thing but pork! In 
truth, the word did not chime with the mys- 
tic conversation of Waiting Samuel. Yes; 
there was no doubt about it. Roxana’s mind 
was sadly commonplace. 

“See what I have found,” I said, after 
awhile, taking out the old breastpin. ‘(The 
stone is gone; but who knows? It 
have been a diamond dropped by somg 


| duchess, exiled, and fleeing for 


these far Western waters; or p¢ 
German Princess of Brunswick- 
thing-or-other, who, about one 
ago, was dead and buried i 
traveling in America, at the 
sort of a female wandering Je 
done up in stories ever since.” 

(The other day, in Bret Hart 
I saw the following: “‘ The singw 
ing conditions of John Brown’s beady and 
soul were, at that. time, beginning to attract 
the attention of American youth.” That is 
good, isn’t it? Well, at the time I visited. 
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the Flats, the singular conflicting conditions 
of the Princess of Brunswick-Wolfen-some- 
thing-or-other had, for a long time, haunted 
me, ) 

Roxana’s small eyes were near-sighted ; 
she peered at the empty setting, but said 
nothing. 

“Tt is water-logged,” I continued, holding 
it up in the firelight, “and it hath a brassy 
odor; nevertheless, I feel convinced that it 
belonged to the princess.” 

Roxana leaned forward and took the 
trinket; I lifted up my arms and gave a 
mighty stretch, one of those enjoyable length- 
enings-out which belong only to the healthy 
fatigue of country life. When I drew myself 
in again, I was surprised to see Roxana’s 
features working, and her rough hands trem- 
bling, as she held the battered setting. 

“Tt was mine,” she said; “my dear old 
cameo breastpin that Abby gave me when I 
was married. I saved it and saved it, and 
wouldn’t sell it, no matter how low we got, 
for someway it seemed to tie me to home and 
baby’s grave. I used to wear it when I had 
baby—I had neck-ribbons then; we had 
things like other folks, and on Sundays we 
went to the old meeting-house on the green. 
Baby is buried there—O baby, baby!” and 
the voice broke into sobs. 

“You lost a child?” I said, pitying the 
sorrow which was, which must be, so lonely, 
so unshared. 

“Yes, O baby! baby” cried the woman, 
in a wailing tone. “It was a little boy, gen- 


tlemen, and it had curly hair, and could just 
talk a word or two; its name was Ethan, af- 


ter father, but we all called it Robin. Father 
was mighty proud of Robin, and mother, too. 
It died, gentlemen, my baby died, and I buried 
it in the old church-yard near the thorn-tree. 
But still I thought to stay there always along 
with mother and the girls; I never supposed 
any thing else, until Samuel began to see 
visions, Then, every thing was different, and 
everybody against us; for, you see, I would 
marry Samuel, and when he left off working, 
and began to talk to the spirits, the folks all 
said, ‘I told yer so, Maria Ann!’ Samuel 
wasn’t of Maine stock exactly: his father 
was a sailor, and ’twas suspected that his 
mother was some kind of an East - Injia 
woman, but no one knew. His father died 
and left the boy on the town, so he lived 
round from house to house until he got old 
enough to hire out. Then he came to our 
farm, and there he stayed. He had wonderful 
eyes, Samuel had, and he had a way with him 
—rell, the long and short of it was, that 
I got to thinking about him, and couldn’t 
think of any thing else. The folks didn’t 
it at all, for, you see, there was Adam 
who had a farm of his own over the 

I never could bear Adam Rand. 

it was, though, that Samuel 

as looked at me, hardly. Well, 

@ the second year, and Susan, my 

younger sister, married Adam Rand. Adam, 
he thought he’d break up my nonsense, that’s 
what they called it, and so he got a good 
place for Samuel away down in Connecticut, 
and Samuel said he’d go, for he was always 
restless, Samuel was. When I heard it, I was 
ready to lie down and die. I ran out into the 





pasture and threw myself down by the fence 
like a crazy woman. Samuel happened to 
come by along the lane, and saw me; he was 
always kind to all the dumb creatures, and 
stopped to see what was the matter, just as 
he would have stopped to help a calf. It all 
came out then, and he was awful sorry for me. 
He sat down on the top bar of the fence and 
looked at me, and I sat on the ground a-cry- 
ing, with my hair down, and my face all red 
and swollen. 

“*T never thought to marry, Maria Ann,’ 
says he. 

“Oh, please do, Samuel,’ says I, ‘I’m a real 
good house-keeper, I am, and we can have a 
little land of our own, and every thing nice—’ 

“*But I wanted to go away. My father 
was a sailor,’ he began, a-looking away off 
toward the ocean. 

“* Oh, I can’t stand it—I can’t stand it,’ 
says I, beginning to cry again. Well, after 
that he ’greed to stay at home and marry 
me, and the folks they had to give in to it 
when they saw how I felt. We were married 
on Thanksgiving-day, and I wore a pink de- 
laine, purple neckribbon, and this very breast- 
pin that sister Abby gave me—it cost four 
dollars, and came ’way from Boston. Mother 
kissed me, and said she hoped I'd be happy. 

“* Of course I shall, mother,’ says I. ‘Sam- 
uel has great gifts; he isn’t like common 
folks.’ 

“*But common folks is a deal comforta- 
bler,’ says mother. The folks never under 
stood Samuel. 

“ Well, we had a chirk little house and bit 
of land, and baby came, and was so cunning 
and pretty. The visions had begun to appear 
then, and Samuel said he must go. 

“© Where ?’ says I. 

“* Anywhere the spirits lead me,’ says he. 

“ But baby couldn't travel, and so it hung 
along ; Samuel left off work, and every thing 
ran down to loose ends ; I did the best I could, 
but it wasn’t much. Then baby died, and I 
buried him under the thorn-tree, and the vi- 
sions came thicker and thicker, and Samuel 
told me as how this time he must go. The 
folks wanted me to stay behind without him; 
but they never understood me nor him. I 
could no more leave him than I could fly; I 
was just wrapped up in him. So we went 
away; I cried dreadfully when it came to 
leaving the folks and Robin’s little grave, but 
I had so much to do after we got started, that 
there wasn’t time for any thing but work. 
We thought to settle in ever so many places, 
but after a while there would always come 
a vision, and I'd have to sell ovt and start on. 
The little money we had was soon gone, and 
then I went out for days’ work, and picked 
up any work I could get. But many’s the 
time we were cold, and many’s the time we 
were hungry, gentlemen. The visions kept 
coming, and by-and-by I got to like ’em too. 
Samuel he told me all they said when I came 
home nights, and it was nice to hear all about 
the thousand years of joy, when there’d be 
no more trouble, and when Robin would come 
back to us again. Only I told Samuel that I 
hoped the world wouldn’t alter much, because 
I wanted to go back to Maine for a few days, 
and see all the old places. Father and mother 
are dead, I suppose,” said Roxana, looking 





up at us witha pathetic expression in her 
small dull eyes. Beautiful eyes are doubly 
beautiful in sorrow; but there is something 
peculiarly pathetic in small dull eyes looking 
up at you, struggling to express the grief that 
lies within, like a prisoner behind the bars 
of his small dull window. 

“ And how did you lose your breastpin? ” 
I said, coming back to the original subject. 

“Samuel found I had it, and threw it 
away soon after we came to the Flats; he said 
it was vanity.” 

“Have you been here long ?” 

“Oh, yes, years. I hope we shall stay 
here always now—at least, I mean until the 
thousand years of joy begin—for it’s quiet, 
and Samuel’s more easy here than in any 
other place. I’ve got used to the lonely feel- 
ing, and don’t mind it much now. There’s no 
one near us for miles, except Rosabel Lee 
and Liakim; they don’t come here, for Sam- 
uel can’t abide ’em, but sometimes I stop 
there on my way over from the main-land, and 
have a little chat about the children. Rosa- 
bel Lee has got lovely children, she has! 
They don’t stay there in the winter, though ; 
the winters are long, I don’t deny it.” 

“What do you do then?” 

“ Well, I knit and cook, and Samuel reads 
to me, and has a great many visions.” 

“ He has books, then?” 

“ Yes, all kinds; he’s a great reader, and 
he has boxes of books about the spirits, and 
such things.” 

“Nine of the night. Take thou thy rest. 
I will lay me down in peace and sleep; for it 
is thou, Lord, only, that makest me dwell in 
safety,” chanted the voice in the hall; and 
our evening was over. 

“ What a complete unlikeness!” I said, 
as we struggled with the difficulties of un- 
dressing by match-light. 

“Simply the result of such a marriage,” 
replied Raymond. “An ignorant, common- 
place woman falls in love with a poetical, 
imaginative man ; we see such cases all around 
us, both in high life and low. What is the 
result? Inevitable misery. In this case the 
man has taken refuge in religious fanaticism. 
The higher nature always suffers most.” 

“T disagree with you—I utterly disagree 
with you,’ I said, hotly. “ Why, this poor 
woman is heroic, absolutely heroic! Has she 
not given up her parents, her home, her little 
household gods, to follow her husband out 
into this wild, lonely waste? Does she not 
work while he is idle?” 

“Yes, she works; but that is the least she 
could do after dragging this man down.” 

“She loved him, you cynic! Where 
would he be without her? ” 

“ Better off.” 

“You mean in a lunatic asylum, perhaps ; 
for there is where he would have been, long 
since, without her tender care. Her love for 
him is something sublime; her poor, plain 
face, her dull eyes, and her rough hands, are 
transformed by it into something higher than 
beauty. Do you hear what I say, Raymond,” 
I called out; for by this time we were in our 
respective mounds. No answer. “ Very well,” 
I went on, angrily, for Raymond’s cynical 
creed always annoyed me, “all I can say is, 
Raymond Lowell, that no woman will ever 
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love you as this poor Roxana loves her vision- 
ary husband. You, at least, will not be troub- 
led by any excessive affection.” 

Years afterward I found that Raymond 
had thrown away his love upon a fickle heart. 
If he could have forgotten her! But he could 
not; and never did. 

At dawn we attended the service on the 
roof; then, after breakfast, we released Cap- 
tain Kidd, and started out for another day’s 
sport. We had not rowed far when Roxana 
passed us, poling her flat-boat rapidly along; 
she had a load of fish and butter, and was 
bound for the main-land village. “ Bring us 
back a Detroit paper,” I said. She nodded 
and passed on, stolid and homely in the morn- 
ing light. Yes, I was obliged to confess to 
myself that she was commonplace. 

A glorious day we had on the moors in 
the rushing September wind. Every thing 
rustled and waved and danced, and the grass 
undulated in long billows as far as the eye 
could see. The wind enjoyed himself like a 
mad creature; he had no forests to oppose 
him, no heavy water to roll up—nothing but 
merry, swaying grasses. It was the west 
wind—“of all the winds, the best wind.” 
The east wind was given us for our sins; I 
have long suspected that the east wind was 
the angel that drove Adam out of paradise. 
We did nothing that day—nothing but enjoy 
the rushing breeze. We felt like Bedouins 
of the desert, with our boat for a steed. 
“He came flying upon the wings of the 
wind,” is the grandest image of the Hebrew 
poet. 

Late in the afternoon we heard the 
bugle and returned, following our clew as be- 
fore. Roxana had brought a late paper, and, 
opening it, I saw the account of an accident 
—a yacht run down on the sound and five 
drowned ; five, all near and dear to us. Hasti- 
ly and sadly we gathered our possessions to- 
gether; the hunting, the fishing were nothing 
now; all we thought of was to get away, to 
go home to the sorrowing ones around the 
new-made graves. Roxana went with us in 
her boat to guide us back to the little light- 
house. Waiting Samuel bade us no farewell, 
but as we rowed away we saw him standing 
on the house-top gazing after us. We bowed; 
he waved his hand; and then turned away to 
look at the sunset. What were our little af- 
fairs to a man who held converse with the 
spirits ! 

We rowed in silence. How long, how 
weary seemed the way! The grasses, the 
lilies, the silver channels—we no longer even 
saw them. At length the forward boat 
stopped. “There’s the light-house yonder,” 
said Roxana. “I won’t go over there to- 
night. Mayhap you’d rather not talk, and 
Rosabel Lee will be sure to talk tome. Good- 
by.” We shook hands, and I laid in the boat 
a sum of money to help the little household 
through the winter; then we rowed on tow- 
ard the light-house. At the turn I looked 
back ; Roxana was sitting motionless in her 
boat; the dark clouds were rolling up behind 
her; and the Flats looked wild and desolate. 
“God help her!” I said. 

A steamer passed the light-house and 
took us off within the hour. 





of the grassy sea, and intended to go there; 
but the intention never grew into reality. In 
1870, however, I was traveling westward, and, 
finding myself at Detroit, a sudden impulse 
took me up to the Flats. The steamer sailed 
up the beautiful river and crossed the little 
lake, both unchanged. But, alas! the canal 
predicted by the captain fifteen years before 
had been cut, and, in all its unmitigated ugli- 
ness, stretched straight through the enchanted 
land. I got off at the new and prosaic brick 
light-house, half expecting to see Liakim and 
his Rosabel Lee; but they were not there, 
and no one knew any thing about them. And 
Waiting Samuel? Ne one knew any thing 
about him, either. I took a skiff, and, at the 
risk of losing myself, I rowed away into the 
wilderness, spending the day among the sil- 
very channels, which were as beautiful as 
ever. There were fewer birds ; I saw no grave 
herons, no sombre bitterns, and the fish had 
grown shy. But the water-lilies were beauti- 
ful as of old, and the grasses as delicate and 
luxuriant. I bad scarcely a hope of finding 
the old house on the island, but late in the 
afternoon, by a mere chance, I rowed up un- 
expectedly to its little landing-place. The 
walls stood firm and the roof was unbroken ; 
I landed and walked up the overgrown path. 
Opening the door, I found the few old chairs 
and tables in their places, weather-beaten and 
decayed, the storms had forced a way within, 
and the floor was insecure ; but the gay crock- | 
ery was on its shelf, the old tins against the | 
wall, and all looked so natural that I almost 
feared to find the mortal remains of the hus- | 
band and wife as I went from room to room. | 
They were not there, however, and the place | 
looked as if it had been uninhabited for years. 
I lingered in the door-way. What had be- 
come of them? Were they dead? Or had 
a new Vision sent them farther toward the 
setting sun? I never knew, although I made 
many inquiries. If dead, they were probably 
lying somewhere under the shining waters; 
if alive, they must have “folded their tents, 
like the Arabs, and silently stolen away.” 

I rowed back in the glow of the evening 
across the grassy sea. “It is beautiful, beau- 
tiful,” I thought, “but it is passing away. 
Already commerce has invaded its borders— 
a few more years and its loveliness will be 
but a legend of the past. The bittern has 
vanished; the loon has fled away. Waiting 
Samuel was the prophet of the waste; he has 
gone, and the barriers are broken down. 
Farewell, beautiful grass-water! No artist 
has painted, no poet has sung your wild, van- 
ishing charm; but in one heart, at least, you 
have a place, O lovely land of St. Clair!” 








C. F. Wootson. | 





ENGLISH LUNCHEONS. 


N English dinner-party is perhaps the 

highest form of social entertainment. 

The splendor of the equipage, of gold, silver, 

glass, and china; the profusion and excel- 

lence of the service; the variety and luxury 
of the viands; the superb flowers; and the 

grand dining-room hung round often by an- | 


Years rolled away, and I often thought ; cestral portraits, make a dinner party in a | 


stately English house a thing to see, to enjoy, 
and to remember. 

The conversation (last, but not least) is 
often characterized as dull and heavy, but 
there are brilliant exceptions to this criti. 
cism. Undoubtedly an overloaded splendor 
acts as a check upon the imaginations of those 
who are either unaccustomed to it, or those 
to whom it is so much a matter of course 
that it has become wearisome. The royal 
family, for instance, who are always put ona 
species of pedestal and worshiped like Hindoo 
idols, are said to be very weary of it ; and the 
King of Belgium, a lively. and witty man, is 
said to dread nothing so much as an English 
state-dinner. But there is a wide ocean be. 
tween these two extremes, on which float 
argosies of social pleasure and conversational 
brilliancy. The English statesman, man of 
letters, and the English clergy, almost always 
delightfully accomplished men, never appear 
better than at dinner. English reserve seems 
to thaw, the topics of the day are handled 
with wit and grace, and that immense accu- 
mulation of learning, which is the proudest 
wealth of England’s best men and women, re- 
veals itself in the talk of the dinner-table. 

During the London season, of course, 
these dinners are made more agreeable by the 
presence of foreigners of all nations, a foreign 
potentate or two, large or little, an Italian pa- 
triot, an American poet, a French journalist, 
a Prussian warrior—in fact, every nation’s 
best, meet at the table of those English who 
know how to entertain; and entertaining has 
become second nature to most of those for- 


| tunate human beings who are known as the 


aristocracy of England. 

But the dinner, being so stately and formal 
an affair, so exacting in its requirements of 
full dress and knowledge of etiquette, can 
only be agreeable to those persons to whom 
knowledge of society is second nature. The 
loads of queer celebrities who flock to Eng- 
land, and of whom English people are very 
fond, are often great bores at the dinner-table. 
One literary lady of high eminence carried 
along a husband who drank out of his finger- 
glass; one French soldier of fortune tore the 
aspic of plover’s eggs, which stood before him, 
apart with his fingers; one young lady of 
grasping disposition—I will not say what 
country she came from—reached for a bow 
quet from the grand épergne, and tipped it 
over. All these things are trifles, but they 
did that dreadful thing—they discomposed 
the lady of the house. So there has grown 
up a species of entertainment, absolutely ne 
cessitated (as I was told by a lady who enter- 
tained much) by these very accidents—8s 
luncheon, informal, gay, early, a sort of mid- 
day dinner, where ladies sit in their bonnets 
and gentlemen in their morning-coats—n0t 
the grand twelve-course affair which we giv 
in New York at one o’clock and call 
—but a simple entertainment—a joint of mut- 
ton, some fruit and salad, and perhaps claret 


} and madeira, where the entertainment is easy 


and perfect, and fitted te the enjoyment of 
everybody. 

At these pleasant affairs there can be n0 
particular isolation of etiquette; for there is 
no etiquette to violate. Every one is at eas 
The houses of Parliament do not assemble 
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till five o’clock in the afternoon, therefore the 
noble Lords and the faithful Commons are at 
Jeisure. The ladies have the day before them. 
I suspect many of them who have been out 
until three the night before make this meal 
their breakfast, and the guests of all nations 
contribute their quota of agreeability without 
disturbing the English mind by any violation 
of those rules of life which to them, and to 
polished people generally, are all-important. 
At one of these luncheons, at which twenty 
people besides myself assisted, I happened to 
find myself seated next a young Englishman 
on the one side, who had been in America, 
and a Hamburg Jew on the other, who was a 
scholar, a soldier, and an Eastern potentate— 
one of those Europeans who, having carried 
to the East their cleverness, acquirement, and 
adaptability, rise to princely eminence under 
some sultan, or shah, or viceroy. Lord Hough- 
ton has described such a man in his story of 
“Suleiman Pasha.” 

This accomplished man gave me the best 
and most appreciative critique of Hawthorne 
which I have ever heard; he spoke first of 
the exquisite refinement with which that 
great genius clothes all his characters. 
“Look,” said he, “at Hester Prynne, a poor 
woman, earning her subsistence by the work 
of her hands, and yet I always think of heras 
having the figure and belongings of a duchess 
—that exquisite touch of her appearing at 
the governor’s house with a pair of embroid- 
ered gloves; her working only for the rich, 
in their moments of luxury, and for the dead, 
in their silent majesty. Such a superb fig- 
ure, too, Arthur Dimsdale—a pair of sinners, 
80 majestic, so handsome, so refined, and so 
penitent, recalls the Francesca and Paolo of 
Dante, and of Leigh Hunt. Nothing like it 
in all literature!” 

I dare say this universal man could have 
talked as well about the literature of Sweden, 
Denmark, Spain, and even of Stamboul, if it 
has a literature. 

But the luncheons of London, often splen- 
did, often large in number, always varied and 
exciting, were worthily replaced by the lunch- 
eons in the country. Once, at an English 
rectory, we were hospitably bidden to stop, on 
our way from seeing Blenheim, a splendid ’pal- 
ace, rich in memorials of the great Marlbor- 
ough, hung with masterpieces by Rubens and 
Wouverman, Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Van- 
dyck ; having a collection of old china so rich 
and varied that it would require a week for a 
connoisseur to see it thoroughly ; through the 
memorable part of Woodstock, where Fair 
Rosamond was hidden by her lover, royal 
Henry. From all this delight we wended our 
way to a luncheon at a low, long, picturesque 
house, half hidden in its apple-trees and rose- 
trees, rich in latticed windows and those ar- 
chitectural beauties which Birket Foster has 
made familiar to us in his etchings. 

Here we found a young English officer, 
home on sick-leave, nursing a wounded limb, 
which, as he said, had unfortunately got its 
blow in “ pig-sticking.” Hunting the wild- 
boar, a most perilous sport, has became “ pig- 
sticking” in English. He gave'us straw- 
berries, so large and so delicious, that two 
bites, and sometimes three, were necessary 
to finish a berry. They eat them in England 








always from the green stem, not as we do, 
with sugar and cream. They respect the 
berry too much to dilute its excellence. 

These English rectories, with their old 
gardens and plenteous fruit-orchards, their 
air of comfort, and their exquisite beauty; 
bring back Shakespeare, and George Herbert, 
and Suckling, more than any thing else. 
They seem to have lived always in an eternal 
summer — “ musk-roses and eglantine”"— 
“Where the bee sucks, there suck 1”—all 
these images of a flowery and fruity experi- 
ence float before you as you wander through 
the garden-walks. Something tranquillizing 
in the English air, which we miss in our 
more exciting clime, soothes the spirits, and 
the very simplicity of the life, contrasted as it 
is with the lordly splendors of such a palace 
as Blenlieim, brings it nearer to the sym- 
pathies of an American, who fondly believes 
that he can reproduce such a paradise on his 
own ground, but alas! his climate forbids. 

It is a favorite hospitality of the nobility 
to give you permission ; should you be trav- 
eling thither, to stop and see their beautiful 
country-seats. Although you may not find the 
noble hosts at home, a note is often forwarded 
to the house-keeper, and you find yourselves 
invited to lunch, after you have looked at the 
pictures. This is rather a ghostly entertain- 
ment, as you sit in solitary splendor, waited 
upon by silent troops of servants, and sur- 
rounded by the family pictures, your enter- 
tainers away in London, or on the Continent, 
giving you a luncheon at arm’s-length. Eng- 
lish hospitality never slumbers or sleeps. Once 
inside an Englishman’s castle, he treats you 
with Oriental hospitality, and no two human 
beings can be so different as the Englishman 
before you have produced your letter, and the 
same man afterward, when he has seated you 
at his own table. 

The perfect ease with which certain Eng- 
lish people accept their position of compara- 
tive poverty, is an instructive lesson to us 
Americans, who are ashamed to be poor. The 
artist, the man of letters, the barrister, the 
retired soldier, all ask you to the best they 
can give, and show the same spirit of hospi- 
tality and pleasure in entertaining you with a 
modest meal that the possessor of the most 
magnificent estate in England can show when 
he greets you under his superb marble peri- 
style. It is hard to find the hard-working al- 
ways. Therefore, Americans are not as often 
privileged to know the authors and artists, 
the gifted men of Punch, and those whose 
names are household words in America, as 
they are sure to meet the fashionable, and 
gay, and leisurely, in the world of London. 
Happy he who can be invited to lunch with 
Tom Taylor at his pretty villa on the Thames ; 
with Miss Thackeray in her modest London 
house; or with Millais in May Fair, where his 
lovely and accomplished wife gathers around 
her the best company in London. 

There seem to be few, if any, successors 
to Holland House. London has got to be too 
large for any thing like that famous reunion 
of wits, talkers, and fashionable society. Per- 
haps Lord Houghton calls together the intel- 
lectual and the gay more conspicuously than 
any other person. He who in his youth was 
called by Bulwer Lytton “the cool of the 





evening,” who has had a life of singular suc- 
cess as a poet and man of fashion, as a states- 
man and thinker, is still one of the most de- 
lightful men in England, and gives the best 
luncheons. Short and stout, nt as romantic 


young ladies would paint the author of— 


“ IT wandered by the brookeide, 

I wandered by the mill ; 

I could not hear the brook flow, 
The noisy wheel was still! 

I waited for a footfall, 
I listened for a word, 

But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard ! "— 


Lord Houghton looks the typical John Bull, 
but has the most cordial manners, the most 
agreeable, unaffected talk, and the most ex- 
tensive acquaintance of any man in London, 

Of the country entertainments, perhaps a 
luncheon at Hampton Court, with one of the 
queen’s old servants and friends, may have 
some spice of historical interest to add to its 
attractions. We were fortunate in having a 
letter to a gentleman of good family and po- 
sition, who, having spent his long life of use- 
fulness and loyalty about the royal family, 
and somewhat in political life, was ending it 
at Hampton Court. 

This palace, as is well known, is filled 
with those persons whose old age the queen 
cares for, and it is a picturesque and comfort- 
able retreat. Often, as in the case of our 
friend, it merely supplements the small for- 
tune possessed by the individual, by giving 
him house-rent free, with perhaps some of- 
fice of dignity attached, which does not re- 
quire much work. We s).ould call it a sine- 
cure here, but I very much wish the United 
States took as good care of those who have 
spent the morning of their days in her ser- 
vice, and who find in their old age that re 
publics are ungrateful. 

Our friend was lodged comfortably in the 
end of the palace toward Bushy Park. Very 
mueh relieved to hear that we did not expect 
him to go with us through the many state 
apartments—a very old story to him—he 
cordially pressed us to take lunch, which 
consisted of a round of beef, some hot ve- 
getables, and cherries and strawberries from 
his own garden within the palace inclosure. 
That garden had been a “ pleasaunce” for 
Queen Anne; and the royal prisoner, poor 
Catherine Howard, had looked down into it 
through her tears when confined at Hamp- 
ton Court before her execution, Looking 
up at her windows, our host told us a good 
ghost-story. Many an occupant since has 
heard steps hurrying through the rooms, the 
rustle of a silk dress, followed by a heavy 
fall. It is the ghost of poor Kate, trying to 
stop the king as he walks past her door, that 
she may throw herself at his feet 

More than one retired maid-of-honor has 
given up these rooms because of the ghost. 
The story runs that Catherine stationed one 
of her women at the door to listen, and, when 
the king passed, as he did once a day, she 
was to be let out to see him, and to try again 
the effects of her wonderful beauty on his ob- 
durate heart; but the friend was false, and 
allowed him to go, while Catherine, catching 
the echo of his footstep too late, fell in a dead 
faint at the door. 
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Another and more vulgar ghost—that of a 
suicide tennis-player—haunts the tennis-court 
below; but, in an aristocratic country like 
England, he bas no chance against an ex-queen 
ghost, and his pranks are of little consequence. 

Our friend was full of anecdotes of the 
past occupants of Hampton Court—one of a 
bankrupt colonel, whose debts would not allow 
him to come out on week-days, but who was as 
lively as possible on Sundays, His hero, how- 
ever, was George IV. It seemed strange to 
the reader of Thackeray to hear George IV. 
praised and admired; but there was some- 
thing touching in the loyalty of the old gen- 
tleman, who had known and admired “ George” 
in his prime. There is a kind of fossil which 
moves your admiration and respect—you meet 
it in England, where hereditary monarchy 
has had a better chance than elsewhere ; and, 
so long as that good word Joyalty rises to your 
lips, there is nothing contemptible in this 
English devotion to the royal family. 

Our old friend did not admire many things 
in modern England which we liked. Dickens 
and Thackeray were not to his taste. He did 
not see any wit in the “‘ Yellowplush Corre- 
spondence ;” but he enjoyed some of the po- 
litical squibs in Punch. His sympathies were 
with the aristocratic side on every question. 
He had very good old parliamentary stories, 
and would have been a fortune to a compiler 
of anecdotes. 

Of the modern Hampton Court, as a show- 
place, he was a little tired; the crowds of 
visitors, the rush on Sunday to the neighbor- 
ing Busiay Park, ul this infringed somewhat 
on his sense of privacy ; but he was very much 
gratified at the astonishment of the French 
people who came down and admired the beau- 
tiful turf uf the lawn. “ Ah,” said he, “I often 
hear then. say, ‘ Quel gazon, quel gazon !’” 

He was loyal Englishman enough to regret 
the improvements, made by Sir Christopher 
Wren, under Dutch William, to the old his- 
torical palace of proud Wolsey. While we 
saw nothing but beauty in the Tudor Gothic 
fagade, he found much to carp at; but the 
long vistas of lime-trees in full blossom, 
Queen Anne’s walk, and the “gazon,” he 
united with us in admiring. 

After our walk through the long rooms 
filled with the beauties of Charles II., who are 
simpering away there through the ages, and 
some of them, oh, so handsome! we returned 
to the old gentleman’s apartments, where his 
hospitable wife insisted on giving us the Eng- 
lish four-o’clock tea ; and we were shown some 
immense tiger-skins, the trophies sent home 
by a son in India. We were allowed to look 
at the fine old wainscoted apartments, with 
their diamond-paned windows; “pretty, but 
not convenient windows,” said the lady of the 
house; then an immense bunch of beautiful 
English roses from the historical garden— 
Catherine Howard may have plucked one 
from the same bush !—was put in my hand 
with courtly grace by the admirer of George 
IV.; and we bade adieu to that agreeable 
host and hostess, and to the historical pile 
where once 


“. .. Great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Would sometimes counsel take, and sometimes 


tea.”’ 
M. E. W. S. 
~_ 





PSYCHOLOGICAL DELUSIONS. 


HE late Sir Benjamin Brodie consoled 
his medical class upon the spread of 
homeopathy, by assuring them that, if this 
particular delusion could be banished, some 
other would take its place. Failing to pro- 
duce entire conviction by his arguments 
against what he called “ healing by faith and 
powdered sugar,” he tried ridicule, and said, 
in rather feeble humor, that an ounce of ho- 
meopathic medicine put into the Rhone, at 
the upper end of Lake Geneva, ought, accord- 
ing to Hahnemann, to physic all the Calvin- 
ists at the lower end. 

Jeremy Bentham, whose memory has been 
revived by the deaths of Grote and Mill, his 
two most distinguished pupils, took a more 
serious course to dispel popular delusions 
about dissection of human bodies. He be- 
queathed his corpse to the College of Sur- 
geons, and, aware that obloquy would attend 
compliance with his directions, he chose three 
friends, in whose firmness he had confidence, 
for his exécutors. They were faithful. In 
the small lecture-room of the Webb School 
of Anatomy, the body of the deceased philos- 
opher was seated on a chair, placed upon a 
table, under the skylight. None were present 
except personal friends and members of the 
faculty. His eminent successor pronounced 
his eulogy. During its delivery the profound 
silence among the audience was broken only 
by loud peals of thunder answering to vivid 
flashes of lightning, which seemed to give 
vitality to the uncovered face and hands of 
the dead man. With feelings of reverence 
for departed greatness, and in presence of 
death, there mingled a sense of the power 
which that lifeless body was exercising for 
public good. It was a worthy close of the 
personal career of the wise and great philan- 
thropist. Not the body of the Cid, borne up- 
right on horseback out of the city he had con- 
quered, nor burial of hero, fallen on the bat- 
tle-field, nor obsequies of stoled and mitred 
priests in Gothic aisles, ever excited deeper 
emotions than did the stern simplicity of this 
strange funeral, where the utility of principle 
triumphed over imagination. And it pro- 
duced the effects designed. Public attention 
was aroused to difficulties in the way of ana- 
tomical studies; the use of the dead to the 
living was discussed in the newspapers, and 
the Anatomy Bill was passed by Parliament. 
The old philosopher’s skeleton, as it sits 
dressed in the clothes he usually wore, wit- 
nesses from the Gower-Street Museum the 
almost entire banishment of popular delusion 
about dissection. 

In a crowded nook of Cripplegate, which 
probably preserves more the aspect of old 
London than any other of its wards, close by 
the famous well of the Monks of St. James, 
which gives the name to Monkwell Street, 
Inigo Jones built for tle Barber-Surgeons’ 
Company their hall. At its semicircular ter- 
mination, in the wall of the lecture-room, 
where the foundations rest on a Roman tow- 
er, there is set a casket, within which, fast- 
ened by a silver chain to a rivet, is a round 
perforated stone of twenty-two ounces’ weight. 
It is of a kind of felspar, made smooth by 





constant handling, and, when shaken, rattles 
as if another stone were inclosed within, 
There is no reason to doubt the tradition, 
that this stone had been in use by barber. 
surgeons as a charm against the black sick- 
ness and the plague many hundred years be- 
fore the company’s charter, which dates 1462. 
The younger Pliny gravely states several in- 
stances of threatening epidemics being averted 
by the use of such a stone. When consider- 
ing the universal psychical delusion that 
could have allowed such a remedy to be 
made use of by educated men during centu- 
ries of the middle ages, one is not surprised 
to learn that, of the two professions, barber 
and surgeon, before they became united, the 
former was considered the more respectable. 

Herbert Spencer, in a recent number of 
Tue Porvtar Science Montaty, adduces many 
instances to show the delusion of those moral 
reformers who insist upon the constant de- 
terioration of society. He does not mention 
the healing art, however—the most remark- 
able of all. Two hundred years ago the pro- 
portion of deaths to cures in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital was one to seven, and this on 
the authority of Sir William Petty. The last 
report states that, out of the twelve thousand 
four hundred and ninety-four patients treated 
during 1872, only two hundred and fifty-nine 
were buried—that is, one in every forty-eight. 
Even within the last forty years, so many are 
the delusions that have been removed in 
medicine and surgery, that the value of life 
has absolutely doubled. 

In the last century a work, called “ Twen- 
ty-four Plain Questions to Honest Men,” ap- 
peared in London, written by the Rev. Robert 
Taylor, who was convicted of blasphemy in 
consequence, and got the name of the Devil’s 
Chaplain, The book is remarkable for noth- 
ing so much as for the clever manner in which 
Tom Sheridan pricked its bubble of delusions. 
Meeting Mr. Taylor, Tom asked to see the 
“Twenty-four Plain Questions,” which the 
former produced from his pocket. ‘And did 
they try you for this, sir?” he asked. 

“They did,” answered the clergyman. 

“And sent you to prison, also?” con- 
tinued the wit. 

“Yes, sir, to King’s Bench Prison for 
four months.” 

“Then you believe what is written here?” 
asked Sheridan. And he went on to read: 

“Is not God the author of your reason? 
Can He then be the author of any thing which 
is contrary to your reason? If reason be @ 
sufficient guide, why should God give you any 
other? IPf it be not a sufficient guide, why has 
He given you that?” 

“TI certainly do,” replied the minister, 
“ and I don’t see how these questions can be 
answered, except in one way.” 

“And you see no absurdity in them, Mr. 
Taylor?” 

“None whatever.” 

“ Well, sir, suppose for the word ‘reason,’ 
in your ‘Twenty-four Plain Questions,’ you 


| substitute the words right leg, and see what 


you think then.” 
The minister began to read aloud, quite & 
number of listeners being gathered around: 
“Is not God the author of your right leg? 
Can He then be author of any thing which is 
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contrary to your right leg? If the right leg be 

a sufficient support, why should God give you 
another ? If it be not a sufficient support, why 
has He given you that?” 

Before he got through, the listeners were 
convulsed with laughter ; and the poor minis- 
ter said that there must be a quibble, but he 
did not see what. 

Gamblers have the delusion that they can 
predict future drawings in a lottery from the 
past, and each usually carries about with him 
a set ef what he calls sympathetic numbers. 
The principle they adopt is, that any thing 
which has not happened for a long time, must 
be soon to come. At rouge et noir, for ex- 
ample, when the red has won five times run- 
ning, sagacious players stake on the black, 
for they think the turn which must come at 
last is nearer than it was. So it is, but ob- 
servation would have shown that when there 
has been a run of five for red, the next game 
is just as likely to be red. But gamblers are 
incorrigible, always haunted by a foreboding 
of destruction, and virtually addressing the 
croupier, as the gladiators used to address the 
emperor, “ Morituri te salutant !” 

In French lotteries, five numbers out of 
ninety are drawn at a time. Any person may 
stake any sum upon any event—as that 27 
will be drawn, that 42 and 81 will be drawn, 
that 42 will be drawn first, and so up to a 
quine déterminé, which is betting on five given 
numbers in a given order. Thus, a few years 
ago, one of the drawings was 


8, 46, 16, 64, 13, 


* 
Some one won 131,350 francs on the five; 


another won 20,852 francs on the first four. 
The enormous number of those who are de- 
luded is clear to every one who has studied 
arithmetical chances, by the number of simple 
quaternes gained ; fourteen in one year, six in 
another, sixteen in a third, nine in a fourth, 
and 80 on. 

The delusions of hazard, though innumer- 
able, are yet, in the long-run, subject to a 
computable average. Many trials of chances 
always show an approach—and the greater, 
the greater the number of trials—toward that 
average. A rod, less in breadth than any 
board of a floor, being tossed up, will either 
fall quite clear of a seam, or will lay across a 
seam, Now, Laplace proved that, in the long- 
run, the fraction of the whole number of trials, 
in which a seam is intersected, will be the 
fraction which twice the length of the rod is 
of the circumference of the circle having the 
breadth of a board for its diameter, the boards 
being, of course, of equal breadth. Professor 
Smith, of Aberdeen, made 8,204 trials with a 
rod three-fifths of the distance between the 
boards ; there were 1,213 clear intersections, 
and eleven contacts on which it was difficult to 
decide. He gave one-half these contacts to 
the intersections, the other half to the non- 
intersections. The result, worked out in fig- 
ures, proved the correctness practically of 
Laplace’s rule. This method has been tried 
80 many times that there can be no doubt 
about it. 

The theory that, whatever can happen will 
happen again, is a delusion to the gambler, 
because he leaves out an element. It is true 
that, whatever can happen will happen again, 





if trials enough are made, This the gambler 
forgets. It is a question of numbers of times. 
If his store were inexhaustible and his life 
eternal, he could bankrupt the world. There 
are hardly any odds that would tempt a game- 
ster to lay a wager on throwing heads with a 
gold-eagle eight times in succession. And 
yet, in 8,192 sets, heads were thrown eight 
times running seventeen times. 

In “Tristram Shandy ” occurs the follow- 
ing: 

“A blessing which tied up my father’s 
tongue, and a misfortune which set it loose with 
a good grace, were pretty nearly equal ; some- 
times, indeed, the misfortune was the better of 
the two; for, for instance, where the pleasure 
of the harangue was as ten, and the pain of the 
misfortune but as five, my father gained half- 
in-half, and, consequently, was as well again off 
as if it had never befallen him.” 

There is no greater psychological delusion 
in the English classics than is contained in 
this quotation. Close thought only can make 
it plain. It isa singular confusion of ideas 
in a clear mind. The investment of five with 
the return of ten, and the loss of five with 
the return of ten, make both investor and 
loser the richer by five. It is odd to say that 
one is “as well again off” as the other. The 
“blessing” gained one hundred per cent. 
The “ misfortune ” had (not gained) what was 
equivalent to one hundred per cent. Both 
investor and loser left off with ten in hand. 
This delusion of Sterne only wants a defender 
to make it the most abstruse puzzle of the 
day. It may be remarked, however, that, 
though pleasure and pain stand in the same 
algebraical relation to each other as figures 
do, yet there is more than algebra can take 
account of in the difference. 

Sterne, though a professed humorist, was 
in reality a satirist. He maintains, in his “ Sen- 
timental Journey,” that womankind dwell ina 
state of delusion, and that it is no more dis- 
tressing, in the events of common life, for a 
man to be blinded by error than for a woman 
to be enlightened by truth. “ All feminine 
minds,” he says, “live in an atmosphere of 
delusion, sisters about brothers, daughters 
about fathers, mothers about sons, wives 
about husbands, and, most of all, sweethearts 
about lovers.” This is bitterly severe upon 
the generosity of those who believe us of the 
male gender to be better than we are, and yet 
it is outdone by Mrs. Inchbald, in writing of 
her own sex. She used to tell a capital story, 
illustrating the delusions about their own rep- 
utations, in which actresses of the last part 
of the eighteenth century lived, the point of 
which was aimed at the Countess of Derby, 
once Elizabeth Farren. 

“To have fixed the degrees and shades of 
female virtue possessed at this time by the 
actresses of Haymarket Theatre,” she said, 
“would have been employment for an able 
casuist. One evening, about half an hour be- 
fore the curtain was drawn up, some accident 
having happened in the dressing-room of one 
of the ladies, a woman of known intrigue, she 
ran in haste to the dressing-room of Mrs. 
Wells to finish the business of her toilet. 
Mrs. Wells, who was the friend of the well- 
known Captain Topham, shocked at the in- 
trusion of a woman who had a more damaged 





reputation than her own, quitted her own 
room and ran to Miss Farren’s, crying, ‘ What 
would Captain Topham say if I were to remain 
in such company?’ No sooner had she en- 
tered the room, to which as an asylum she 
had fled, than Miss Farren flew out of the 
door, repeating, ‘What would Lord Derby say 
if I should be seen in such company ?’” 

Queen Elizabeth, though she lived in the 
delusion that she was beautiful, seems, never- 
theless, to have been removed in the main 
from all superstitions. She desired to look 
at a comet through a new telescope, which 
had just been set upon Richmond Hill, and 
went there on purpose. Her attendants en- 
deavored to dissuade her on the ground, then 
generally accepted, that comets had some 
mysterious influence on kingdoms and their 
rulers. The queen replied, “‘ Jacta est alea, the 
die is thrown” — meaning that God’s pre- 
ordained Providence was above the influence 
of comets—and a ded the telescope stairs. 

In 1658 a work by no less a person than 
Sir Kenelm Digby, member of the Royal 
Society, was published in London, recom- 
mending the sympathetic powder. The book 
is scarce, but I have just seen a copy in the 
Boston Public Library. This powder, or 
ointment, cured by anointing the instrument, 
hatchet or club, sword or gun, instead of the 
wound. The directions are plain: “ Keep the 
patient still, his head cool, the wound clean, 
the diet simple, and rub the salve on knife or 
sword.” This looks like very subtle irony, 
but is not. Sir Kenelm is in earnest. When 
one remembers the quantity of drugs physi- 
cians gave two hundred years ago, and how 
appropriate the motto of the College of Phy- 
sicians in England, “ Ars longa, vita brevis” — 
“ Practice is long, life is short—” one readily 
sees that letting the patient alone was the 
safer course. 

There are readers who will recall the Trac- 
tarian delusion of five-and-thirty years ago. 
In that curious piece of sophistry, “ Tract 
Number Eighty-seven,” upon religious re- 
serve, the paradoxes leave one in doubt of 
every thing but this: that a religious man is 
not bound to tell the whole truth, nor to re- 
veal that he has not told it. The delusion 
has now changed to a vestment-disease, and 
deals in all branches of millinery. There may 
be some common-sense in this. John the 
Baptist would hardly have drawn all Jerusa- 
lem out into the wilderness by his plain ser- 
mons: the camel’s-hair and locusts had their 
effect. Fifty years ago, when old clergymen 
used to wear waistcoats reaching over their 
hips, some one said to our sexton, about good 
obese Dr. Tompkins : 

“ He is a man of great erudition.” 

“ Ah, yes, sir,” replied Peter, “any one 
can see that who looks at that silk waistcoat.” 

When Sir John Herschel was living at the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he made those im- 
mortal discoveries in the star-depths, he one 
day showed a minister a remarkable blood- 
red star. He was shortly pestered with ap- 
plications from entire strangers to be per- 
mitted to see it. He could not account for 
this until he overheard one of his servants 
saying to another that the Bible must be true, 
for the minister had told them, in his ser- 
mon, that Sir John Herschel had seen in his 
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telescope the very place where wicked peo- 
ple go. 

This does not compare, however, with the 
letter Eliza Cumyns wrote Sir William Her- 
schel, Sir John’s father, on April 3,1787. As 
this letter furnishes an illustration of the ex- 
‘tent to which religious delusion can go, I give 
Gt in full: 


“Sir: I beg to know if any of the stars 
"be indigo in color, because, if there be, I think 
it may be deemed a strong conjectural illus- 
‘tration of the expression, ‘The disobedient 
hall be cast into outer darkness.’ For, as 
God can doubtless confine any of his creat- 
ures in any part of creation, if, therefore, 
any of the stars (which are, beyond all doubt, 
suns to other systems) be of so dark a color 
as indigo, they may be calculated to give the 
most insufferable heat to those dolorous sys- 
tems dependent upon them, and to reprobate 
spirits placed there, without one ray of cheer- 
ful light. Your obedient servant, 

“Exiza Comyns.” 


Poor Eliza! She was building large enough 
to accommodate Sawney’s number of the lost. 
“ Noo, hoo manny do ye ken, Sandy, there are 
0’ the elect on the airth at this moment?” 
“ Eh! mabbee sax hundred or mair!” “ Hout, 
mon! nae so manny as that!” 

The great psychological delusion, how- 
over, which is forever recurring—which be- 
gan more than three thousand years ago; 
which has given rise to at least four hundred 
and fifty methods ; about which, since John 


tracted to find work for several mischievous 
young demons. When one employment after 
another had failed to keep them out of mis- 
chief, Scott set the little devils to spinning 
ropes out of sand. This answered only for a 
while, they having invented making sand into 
glass. He then ordered them to square the 
circle, at which they have been busy ever 
since. 

An example of the thousand methods of 
quadrature of the circle will be sufficient as 
illustration. The first is that which a poor 
school-master begged George Stephenson to 
look at. “I have succeeded,” he said, “ in 
squaring the circle, Mr. Stephenson, and I 
desire you to look at my method.” 

“Look at the careass of a dead horse to 
which you have been singing psalms!” replied 
the busy engineer. 

“ But I have really succeeded,” responded 
the school-master, “and, as a practical man, 
I beg you will look at my solution.” 

“Take yourself up by your breeches, and 
I will look,” answered Stephenson, “but not 
otherwise.” 

The process consisted in making a square 
equal to a circle, by having each side of the 
former equal to one-quarter of the latter. 
One might see, even without mathematics, 
that not only the area of a circle is greater 
than that of any other figure of the same cir- 
cuit, but that any are of a circle is the same. 

Delusions in figures are by no means con- 
fined to the partially educated. In a recent 
debate in the English House of Commons on 
“electoral qualifications,” a question arose 





Baptist Sessa published his “ Tetragonismus,” 
in Venice, in 1503, there have been eleven 
hundred and twenty-nine treatises printed in 
Europe—is the quadrature of the circle. It 
is the rinderpest of geometry, and cannot be 
cured. Prophylactics may answer for the 
well; but for the sick no medicines will avail. 
If the virus of this delusion reach the brain, 
the victim goes like a moth round and round 
the flame, first one way and then the other, be- 
ginning over and over again where he ended, 
and ending over and over again where he be- 


The feeling which tempts persons to this 
problem may be likened to one that Mrs. Rad- 


cliffe describes in her romances, It was im- 
possible for a true knight to pass a castle 
which belonged to a giant. His honor was 
at stake. The very fact that it was impossi- 
ble to overcome the enchanted power of the 
giant became the strongest incentive to at- 
tack him. 

Then, again, though it has been denied ten 
thousand times over, there are people in all 
parts of the world who believe that the Brit- 
ish Government stands ready to pay over one 
hundred thousand pounds to the person who 
ean do thesum. An English laborer sent his 
papers to Professor de Morgan, with a letter 
to be forwarded to the lord-chancellor asking 
for the money. The professor, a rather plain- 
speaking man, wrote back to the applicant 
that the latter “did not even see in what the 
problem consisted.” “Sir,” replied the in- 
dignant laborer, “change your business, take 
a class in Sunday-school, and keep the litle 
children from durting their close.” 

There is a story in the famous “ Pascal 
Papers” about Michael Scott, who had con- 





about arithmetical capability. Mr. Gladstone 
asked how many members could divide £1,330 
17s. 6d. by £2 13s. 8d. A person replied, “I 
can; it gives 658." Another said, “It can- 
not be done.” A third, rising from his seat, 
spoke as follows: 

“ With regard to the right honorable genile- 
man’s division question, let me say that it is 
quite possible to divide by a sum, but not by 
money. How can any one divide money by £2 
13s. 8d.? The question might be asked, ‘ How 


many times 2s, will go into £12’ but that was 
not dividing by money, it was simply dividing | 
20 by 2. It is possible to divide by a sum, but | 


not by money.” 

The error of each of these distinguished 
gentlemen arose out of ignorance of the dis- 
tinction between abstract arithmetic and con- 
crete arithmetic. When magnitude is divided 
by magnitude, the answer is number. As, how 


often does one dollar contain a dime? Ten | 
times. Here one magnitude is divided by an- | 


other magnitude, and the answer is number. 


Or, if it be asked that one dollar, which is | 


magnitude, be quartered, which is number, 
the answer will be twenty-five cents, which 
in all our parlance is magnitude. 

Dr. Johnson, speaking of the forty French 
encyclopedists, who had spent forty years in 
completing their great work, while he had done 
the same thing in three years, said: 

“Mr. Boswell, does not this prove that 
an Englishman is to a Frenchman as 40 x 40 
to 3, or as 1,600 to 3?” 

“Tt does, sir,” replied Bozzy, and immedi- 
ately jotted the remark in his memorandum. 

“What have you written, Mr. Boswell?” 
inquired the lexicographer. 


“ Your remark, sir, that an Englishman is 
to a Frenchman as 8 to 1,600.” 

“T said no such thing, sir!” growled the 
great bear of literature. 

“TI certainly so understood you,” meekly 
replied the faithful jackal. 

“T said,” repeated the former, “that an 
Englishman is to a Frenchman as 1,600 to 3, 
not as 3 to 1,600? Don’t you see the differ. 
ence?” 

Diderot was one of the most learned men 
| among the encyclopeedists in general knowl- 
| edge, but at the same time was deplorably ig. 
norant of all mathematics. Catherine II. in- 
vited him to Russia. His lively sallies upon 
religion—for he was an atheist—amused the 
empress, but some of the old courtiers sug- 
gested that it was hardly prudeut to allow 
such unreserved conversation. Diderot was 
a guest, and it was embarrassing to offend so 
eminent a man. A trick was therefore con- 
trived by those who knew the philosopher's 
mathematical deficiencies, and its play in- 
trusted to Euler. The latter went, therefore, 
to Diderot, who was in high feather at a grand 
reception given in his honor by the empress, 
and said, with an air of perfect conviction : 

“T think, M. Diderot, that I can prove 
the existence of God.” 

“T very much doubt it,” replied he; “ still 
I should be glad to hear your demonstration.” 

“Tt is algebraical, sir, and can therefore 
be briefly stated.” 

“Go on, please.” 

“ Monsieur— 





12 
Done Dieu existe ; répondez !” 

Diderot, not understanding a word of it, 
and perceiving half -suppressed laughter 
among the courtiers, became embarrassed, 
and shortly left the room. Next day he asked 
permission to return home. 

When the Royal Society of England was 
| founded, something more than two hundred 
years ago, delusions in philosophy would 
seem to have been the rule. The fellows lis- 
tened to every thing in their meetings, and 
believed almost every thing. They made a 
circle of the powder of a unicorn’s horn, and 
placed a spider in the middle to see if it 
could run out. They discussed the question 
whether sprats were young herrings. They 
recommended sympathetic powders, and in- 
dorsed magnetic cures. Until the time of 
Sir John Hill’s satire, published in 1751, their 
whole publications were puerile and trifling. 
A communication was made to the society 
from Portsmouth, to the effect that a sailor 
had broken his leg in a fall from the mast- 
head, but that, by the aid of bandages and 
tar-water, he had been so entirely cured in 
three days that he could use the broken leg 
as well as ever! While this communication 
was under grave discussion, the joker con- 
trived that « second letter should be de- 
livered, which stated that the writer had for- 
gotten, in his previous communication, to 
mention that the leg was a wooden leg! 

In Milward’s “ Selden’s Table-Talk ” there 
occurs the following sentence, apparently 
clear enough, but which I have never known 
to be understood or heard explained. Mil- 
ward makes Selden say : 


=2. 
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“ A subsidy was counted the fifth part of 
a man’s estate; and so fifty subsidies is five- 
and-forty times more than a man is worth.” 

Professor de Morgan suggested that for 
“times” in the above sentence subsidies 
should be read, as thus : 

“ A subsidy was counted the fifth part of 
a man’s estate; and so fifty subsidies is five- 
and-forty subsidies more than a man is worth,” 

Whether it be confusion or delusion, it 
remains the remark of a singularly clear- 
minded man, which no one seems ever to, 
have comprehended, 

I have given a few of the delusions with 
which a reader of old books perpetually 
meets. Ever since the time of Lord Bacon, 
physical knowledge has been gradually made 
to rest upon a mathematical basis. Even in 
those s¢iences not subject to mathematics, 
the mathematical process has had, and has, 
its influence. Hence, psychological delu- 
sions, that make no approach toward demon- 
stration, disappear — gradually, indeed, but 
certainly. The deluded do not see this. Like 
the Quaker who, being sued for debt, was 
horrified at being styled in the writ as “ de- 
taining money by force and arms,” complaint 
is made of injustice. 

“Tt is only the stylus curiae,” explained 
the magistrate. 

“T don’t know curiae,” said the Quaker, 
“ but he should not call us peace-breakers.” 


N. S. Dope. 





LOOSE LEAVES FROM A 
STRAY PORTFOLIO. 





HERE is no pleasanter way of passing 
an idle afternoon during a country va- 
cation than examining the contents of a-clever 
artist’s portfolio. The enjoyment is greatly 
enhanced when the artist has left it behind 
him by accident, and when it contains some 
of those artistic memoranda that are not 
meant for inspection. It is not often that a 
painter is so scatter-brained as to leave be- 
hind him his portfolio, but such things do 
occur occasionally, and probably some such 
reminiscence furnished the idea of the engrav- 
ing herewith. Fancy portrays the sketch-book 
discovered in some boarding-house near the 
Hudson, and the mischievous glee with which 
the inmates pounce down upon it. They were 
probably at their wit’s end for something to 
do, for some way to kill the tyrant Time. 
The ladies have proposed croquet, but the 
gentlemen are too lazy, and the plan has fallen 
through. One of the children, the enfant fer- 
rible of the French, bursts in upon the shaded 
drawing-room, where, in various attitudes of 
listlessness, the young people are gathered. 

“QO Miss Beauty! — such a lark! Mr. 
Crayon has left his portfolio, with all his 
sketches!” 

In an instant the table is surrounded by 
the crowd, the sacred strings of the portfolio 
are opened by some daring hand, and the 
mysterious contents are made public proper- 
ty. We will look over the shoulder of the 
prettiest girl, and will give her in the strictest 
confidence our ideas of the contents. 

It is evident that the wronged artist has 








been sketching at Newport, around Boston, 
and up the Hudson. Our young and charm- 
ing lady friend has been to Newport—oh, of 
course—yes, and knows all about it. Most 
people, who bave not our young friend’s pow- 
ers of observation, live in the hotels, very 
pleasant, too, and don’t see the town, which, 
nevertheless, is worth seeing. Though Mr. 
Crayon has only depicted the old houses near 
the wharves, there are many other houses of 
considerable antiquity. You don’t like old 
houses? Very likely. Many people do not. 
The liking for them must be acquired, just as 
is the case with olives, Can’t bear olives? 
There are many people who cannot, but those 
who do like them become enthusiasts. Mr. 
Crayon, for example, is evidently an enthu- 
siast about old houses, for almost every sketch 
here has a connection with antiquity. These 
miserable huts, where fishermen live; may 
have been once inhabited by God - fearing 
merchant mariners of considerable means, at 
a time when there was not a single summer 
resort in the land; for they are very old. 





been the residence of a man of great impor- 
tance. But the rooms must be very low. 
Certainly, so they are. You will observe that 
the architects of those days could not rid 
themselves of their English notions. <A low: 
room there is only cozy. They often have- 
fires in midsummer, because the climate is so- 
raw and damp. It took them a considerable~ 
time to discover that the climate of New- 
England was very different, and that the fieree- 
heats of summer imperatively demanded large, 
high rooms, with abundant ventilation. The 
Dutch, who settled in New-York State some- 
what later, made the same blunders, and built 
their houses with small, low rooms. This 
queer old church in Sleepy Hollow does not 
give very exalted ideas of Dutch architecture. 
Indeed, it must be confessed that the Dutch 
have done little to enlarge our ideas of beauty. 
The window that we see is Gothic, and prob- 
ably there are round the corner other win- 


dows of Palladian form. The miserable little 


belfry looks like a pigeon-house. You think 
it very pretty indeed, and quite picturesque, 


The long house with the sloping roof is much | far more so than those stupid old houses on 


older than the other next to it, which was 
probably an addition for a married daughter, 
or for a son that wanted to go to house-keep- 
ing. The roof is a high roof, which is of it- 
self a proof of considerable antiquity. There 
is no beauty about such dwellings! Why do 
artists draw them? Well, because they have 
the beauty of the picturesque. When they 
were freshly erected, and the yellow pine of 
which they were built flashed in the rays of 
the sun, they must have detracted greatly 
from the poetry of the scene. But Time has 
toned them down to a warm, gentle gray, 
which is in perfect harmony with the deep 


green of the*sea, and the deep blue of the- 


sky, the white sails of the boat, and the op- 
posing shore. And the straight, geometrical 
lines which offended the eye have been bent, 
bowed, and. broken, until there is a faint re- 
semblance to mountain-forms, which contain 





the most, beautiful of vanishing curves. This | 


is,.indeed, the essence of the picturesque—to 

tain some el 
mind by a subtle process to ideas of the In- 
finite, The sketch above.it, of the oldest 





t that shall earry the | 


house in New England, exemplifies this very | 


forcibly. It is not difficult to get by analysis 
of one’s thoughts the connection between 
this house and mountain-form. Here the dor- 
mec-windows stand out like crags, and the 
chimneys assimilate with the forms of pin- 
nacles. Too deep for you, and you don’t see 
it all, and, besides, it sounds like Ruskin’s 
“ Modern Painters.” Well, that is really a 


hopeful sign; you must have read Ruskin. | 


Now, where do you, think that house is? I 
think, for my part, that it is in Hingham, 
which, you know, is a suburb of Boston, and is 


bujlt upon the south shore of Boston harbor. | 


The Hub has a peculiarity in its suburbs. They 


| all date from a short time alter the building 


of the city, Hingham was in existence as 
early as 1650, when Cromwell was Lord Pro- 
tector of England. Dorchester, another sub- 
urb, is scarcely less old. You think it may 
be in Plymouth. Well, I must confess I do 
not, for it is a very large house, very impos- 
ing, and looks altogether several sizes above 
any thing not metropolitan. It must have 


the wharf at Newport! Doubtless you are 
right, and it must be admitted that it is not 
wanting in the elements of the picturesque. 
The deep roof, and the old tree, and the neg- 
lected graves of a people who have complete- 
ly passed away, are in themselves sufficient, 
not only tu suggest the picturesque, but also 
the pathetic. Time also has done something 
for the architecture. itself, but you must admit 
that the little belfry looks odious. .No; you 
think it quite cunning, and you really con- 
sider. that ome .of-thé pleasantest features ! 
Well, perhaps you are right, and, now that 
I look again, I see that you certainly are. 
The little belfry és cunning. 

What do you think of Sunnyside, the 
home of Washington Irving? Do you like 
Washington Irving? So much! .You adore 
him, especially the tales from “The Al- 
hambra,” and the “Conquest of Granada,” 
and the “Life of Columbus,” No doubt those 
are very pleasing works, but the chief merit 
of Washington Irving is that he taught his 
countrymen the advantages of style in litera- 
ture. He was neither a thinker nor an appre- 
ciator of thought in others. But he was a 
perfect master of the English language, had 
a delicate perception of humor, and was an 
admirer, though not a very ardent one, of the 
beautiful. The pleasantest part of Sunny- 
side is the inside, which, unfortunately for 
us, the artist has not given. You think the 
porch very picturesqué, and the foliage about 
it quite beautiful ? All must agree with you 
in that. The porch is Tudor in style, and 
there are many such in the homes of old 
England. 

Washington’s headquarters at Newburg. 
You laugh. ‘We know why: It is because 
you have seen so many headquarters of Gen- 
eral Washington. If you ouly think how long 
the war lasted, and that the great patriot- 
leader was a man of intense activity, you will 
see that there might well have been even more 
of them than there are, Some have been de- 
stroyed, doubtless, but not many; for there 
has ever been a disposition among Americans 
to hold sacred the mementos of that stripe 
wherever they were associated with that pure 
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and noble man. It is a house of more recent 
date than some others we have seen. The 
roof and the veranda show that the architects 
began to appreciate the winter snows and the 
summer suns of this country. That probably 
is an old tree in fruit yet, and perhaps the 
general himself may have sat under its boughs 
and pondered over the chances of his well- 
beloved land in the tremendous conflict. Did 
Washington ever pass through this toll-gate 
near Albany? We may safely answer that he 
never did. You don’t think that a very pictu- 
resque subject! It is not, and in a painting 
very little could be made of it. But in an 
engraving it affords opportunities for a dex- 
terous arrangement of light and shadow. You 
prefer this sketch of the oyster-boats dredg- 
ing, where there is hardly any shadow. No, 
there is not much shadow, it is true; but the 
artist gets it in the water and on the sail, you 
perceive. It is pleasanter to see the oyster- 
boats racing home, with their sails fully dis- 
tended by a smart wind. Here every thing 
is dead and lifeless. The sun seems blazing 
hot; the water is smooth, the sails hang lan- 
guidly from the masts. One gets an impres- 
sion of intense heat; and that was no doubt 
the intention of the artist. 

Sandy Hook! You never saw it look like 
that. Why, when have you seen it? Going 
to Long Branch. Oh, well, you see this view 
is from the outside, and when you go to Long 
Branch you are on the inside. You think it 
best to be on the inside track. Perhaps it is 
specially for slaves of the ring, which all you 
ladies are.. What are we, then? Oh, those 
of us who read are slaves of the lamp. 

Enters Mr. Crayon excitedly: “ Has any 
one seen my portfolio?” 

“Here it is, Mr, Crayon. We have just 
been looking over it with much interest and 
admiration. Permit us to restore the sketches.” 
The sketches are demurely deposited upon 
the table as they appear in the engraving. 
Prettiest young lady (with a glance of scorn 
at the interpreter): “Please, Mr. Crayon, do 
go over those sketches with me; it is so much 
pleasanter to have them explained by an ar- 
tist!” 





THE REVIVAL OF DUELING. 


| peng ne ~s0s people might be led to 
infer, from the numerous cases of an ap- 
peal to the “code” which have lately oc- 
curred, that the duel was to come back as a 
recognized mode of settling disputes among 
gentlemen. It is certainly true that, whether 
owing to the imitative propensities of man- 
kind, or to the strange law of association, 
which produces similar occurrences, under 
widely different conditions, there have been 
more duels and attempted duels of late, than 
for a long time previously. The Rance-Cas- 
sagnac affair seems to have impelled any num- 
ber of people on both sides of the water to 
emulate the example of the flighty French 
journalists and politicians, to whom this kind 
of amusement is as natural as breathing. 
But, even in France, the better class of public 
men do not recognize the duello as a legitimate 
means of settling disputes. It has become 
clear to them, as to sensible people every- 








where, that, making the honor or courage of 
an individual depend on his skill with the 
pistol or the sword, is sacrificing too much to 
the arbitrary demands of persons who have 
nothing to lose by such combats. Since Ar- 
mand Carrel was killed by Emile de Girardin, 
dueling in France has been chiefly given up 
to such bravos as Cassagnac, who could 
hardly have achieved his factitious reputa- 
tion under any other than the imperial régime 
that petted and protected him. Sainte-Beuve, 
in his memorable reply to the challenge of M. 
Lecaze, in 1867, showed that the intellect of 
France was no longer fettered by allegiance 
to the code. The illustrious author had vin- 
dicated in the senate the claims of Rénan, 
Pelletan, and George Sand, to consideration 
in French literature, and to a place in a public 
library, against the imputations of his oppo- 
nent, whose fastidious care for the interests 
of morality did not extend to the domain of 
the duello, But Sainte-Beuve well said, in 
declining to accept its arbitrament, that he 
did not recognize that “summary jurisdiction, 
which consists in strangling a question and 
suppressing an individual in forty - eight 
hours.” He added, that the difficulty was 
one which should be settled by free discus- 
sion, and doubted whether there was a single 
one among his friends who understood prop- 
erly the etiquette of the duel, “which does 
not mean that they are the less men of honor, 
but that they have taken no degree of Doctor 
of Arms.” 

That Paris journalists nowadays are not 
always open to the charge of being eager to 
exchange their pens for swords, was shown 
by the recent refusal of M. Wachter, of the 
Gaulois, to accept the challenge of Captain 
De Salignac Fénelon. The captain’s com- 
plaint was that he had been insulted by the 
editor’s imputation that the Legion of Honor 
had been conferred upon him for the “ excep- 
tional service” of attending Madame Thiers 
upon her shopping-excursions. As the Legion 
had been so cheapened by being the reward 
of the most trivial performances, this criti- 
cism would ordinarily have passed unnoticed, 
but, as a thrust at a soldier, it was peculiarly 
irritating, though the refusal of the editor to 
fight with any thing more dangerous than his 
pen was creditable to his independence and 
common-sense. He would have been foolish 
to increase the scandal, which, as he main- 
tained, attached to this recognition of the 
services of a carpet-knight, by giving him an 
opportunity of attaining an easy but facti- 
tious distinction by killing his assaillant. 
There are other tribunals for the redress of 
such injuries, real or fancied, to which the 
editor might reasonably tell the soldier to re- 
sort, and in which there would be a fair show 
for both parties. 

Edmond About’s duel with M. Hervé, 
which, like the previous Ranc-Cassagnac af- 
fair, arose from a political dispute, like that, 
also, had such a harmless result that it is not 
likely to dignify the duello among its advo- 
cates on the score of danger. About’s dis- 
paraging reflections on the Comte de Paris 
very naturally recalled to the Paris Journal, 
with which M. Hervé is connected, the differ- 
ent style which the mercurial author adopted 
toward the count on paying him a visit some 











time ago. Then, it said, About saluted him 
aloud as monseigneur, bowed very low before 
him, and declared the count to be the savior 
of France. This sounds naturally enough 
from the littératewr, who acted a similar part 
with Napoleon III., but, whether true or not, 
the charge was too much for the sensitive 
About, who lost his temper, and accused M. 
Hervé of mercenary motives in attacking him. 
M. Hervé probably yielded to the views of 
others, rather than followed the dictates of his 
own, in sending a challenge to About. The 
latter, however, seems to have sedulously 
cherished his ill feeling against his friend, 
for, though only slightly wounded, he refused 
the hand and proffered pardon of his chival- 
rous opponent. While admitting that he was 
wrong in the imputation upon the honor of 
M. Hervé, he yet was not disposed to make 
up, but gave, as his reason for ending the 
duel, the fact that he was unable to go on 
with it. 

The last political duel in France shows 
the pressure which is brought to bear in 
journalistic circles in favor of the code. It 
illustrates, also, the aggressive features of 
Paris journalism, which seem almost made 
for the purpose of provoking such encoun- 
ters. M. Poirier, one of the principals, is 
attached to the staff of the Pays newspaper, 
not for the purpose of writing either para- 
graphs or articles; his sole duty being to 
sign any offensive personal remarks of the 
paper, and to receive the complaints of those 
who feel aggrieved by such treatment. Hav- 
ing signed his name to an attack upon M. 
Oudry, one of the proprietors of the newly- 
discovered frescoes of Raphael, bought by 
the government of M. Thiers, he was waited 
on at the Pays office by M. Oudry, who pointed 
out the errors in the article. The fighting 
editor was satisfied with the explanation, and 
agreed to correct the mistake in the next 
issue. Unfortunately, however, a still more 
severe attack appeared in the paper on that 
day, and when M. Oudry came again to know 
what it meant, M. Poirier apologized. This 
so disgusted M. Cassagnac, the editor-in-chief, 
with his subordinate, that he gave him a 
month's notice to quit. Poirier was now ina 
sad plight. In order to vindicate his reputa- 
tion and get back his position on the paper, 
on which he depended for subsistence, it was 
necessary for him to fight somebody, but the 
trouble was to secure some eligible opponent. 
At this juncture, a friend, to whom he con- 
fided his woes, suggested M. Perin, who, hav- 
ing been called by the Gaulois a “ paste- 
board general,” was in the deepest chagrin, 
the writer of the offensive charge having de- 
clined to accept his challenge. The oppor- 
tunity for M. Poirier Imd come, and she at 
once had an article written in the Pays, to 
which he signed his name, wherein M. Perin 
was called a “circus-general.” This was 
enough. Both parties were satisfied. One 
soothed his wounded honor, and the other 
secured his editorial position by a duel, in 
which neither of them had any thing but a 
second-hand interest. Perhaps the absurdity 
of the system never had a more striking il- 
lustration than this vicarious sacrifice. 

After these recent French duels most of 
those which have lately occurred in this coun- 
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try seem like cheap imitations of a poor origi- 
nal, and the only one which is really entitled 
to respect was the encounter in the Indian 
Territory between the two desperadoes Ander- 
son, of Texas, and McCloskey, of Kansas.’ In 
most of the recent duels, whether here or 
abroad, there has been a very suspicious se- 
curity for the lives or limbs of the contést- 
ants, indicative of a desire to secure the fruits 
of this sort of glory at the smallest possible 
risk. With the exception of the duel between 
Mordecai and McCarty, at Richmond, and the 
affair in Louisiana between Rhett and Judge 
Cooley, none of these numerous conflicts have 
had a fatal termination. In some respects, 
of course, this is a desirable result; for, al- 
though the man who wantonly risks his life 
in this way deserves to lose it, yet it is doubt- 
ful whether the suppression of the barbarous 
practice is as likely to take place when its 
perils are made manifest by the death of a 
participant as when its immunity from dan- 
ger makes it appear ridiculous. The laws 
are practically powerless in places where pub- 
lic sentiment countenances the duello, and, al- 
though there may be a show of enforcing 
them, there is really little chance of insuring 
their execution. When our Southern friends 
mete out to their duelists the punishment of 
other murderers, we shall believe that indict- 
ments mean something; but we suppose no- 
body expects to see a Rhett put on a par with 
a common, unchivalric ruffian, who would not 
think of taking life for any thing less sub- 
stantial than money. Nor is there any pros- 
pect of the conviction of McCarty, the Rich- 
mond duelist, indicted for the murder of Mor- 
decai, although the equal risk ran by the sec- 
onds in the affair is likely to deter others 
from coming forward in this capacity for the 
sake of the satisfaction afforded to principals. 
Until, however, our duelists at the North have 
been punished by the law, we can hardly read 
to our Southern brethren a homily on their 
neglect without being reminded of our own. 
There has been, to be sure, no fatal result 
from these encounters in this part of the 
country; but there is none the less reason 
for preventing the performance of a farce 
which may easily become a tragedy. The 
New-York merchants who went away to Cana- 
da to realize for us the absurdity of a hostile 
meeting, like that so gravely chronicled by 
Sir Boyle Roche, where “one of the contest- 
ants fires in the air, and the other is wounded 
in the breast,” eannot complain if they are 
made to pay dearly for the privilege of excit- 
ing so much attention without having any 
scars to show for it, and thus helping, in their 
small way, to stimulate a desire for dueling 
without incurring any of its dangers. 

The fact that a Southern gentleman, Mr. 
John Lyde Wilson, has lately written a code 
for the guidance of parties ‘to duels, would 
seem to show that the principles governing 
them are not very well understood in these 
degenerate days, when formalities in fighting 
are apt to be disregarded, though the respon- 
sibilities which his system throws upon the 
seconds will hardly lead friends of the prin- 
cipals to assist in that capacity. For, after 
having to manage the whole affair after the 
challenge, even to selecting the surgeons and 
notifying the undertaker, the second is bound, 





in certain cases, either to fight his principal’s 
opponent or “post” him, which, in these 
days of summary cowhiding, might be even 
more dangerous. We referred to the recent 
duel to the death between two border ruffians 
in the Indian Territory as less deserving of 
censure than the affairs in other parts of the 
country. This opinion is not simply based 
on the pluck shown by the two desperadoes, 
or to the death of both of them, whicb was a 
positive gain to society, although these cir- 
cumstances lift the affair above the ordinary 
level. Dueling, in cultivated communities, 
is a retrogression toward barbarism; for the 
essence of civilization is the subordination 
of the desires and passions of the individual 
to laws which represent the interests and wel- 
fare of the masses. But on the border, where 
the absence or the powerlessness of law 
makes the individual both the judge of his 
rights and the enforcer of his remedies, the 
duello is a rude substitute for penal statutes 
and a wholesome check upon what would 
otherwise be unrestrained ruffianism. Though 
still an evil, it is less so than the assassina- 
tion it supplants ; and Sydney Smith, in view 
of this fact, did not hesitate, when dueling 
was considered honorable in England, to say, 
in the Edinburgh Review, that, while barbar- 
ous in civilized, it was a very highly-civilized 
institytion among barbarous people. 

We suppose that Spain is the only coun- 
try that calls itself civilized where the duello 
is still the recognized mode of settling dis- 
putes among gentlemen, and this coutinued 
subservience to the point of honor is justly 
regarded by the author of “Castilian Days” 
as a fact which shows more clearly than any 
other the lack of modern civilization in its 
people. The Duke de Montpensier, in killing 
his cousin, Prince Henry of Bourbon, in a 
duel a few years ago, probably did more to 
make such an arbitrament less favored than 
any other personal agency could, and, by bar- 
ring the victor’s chances to the throne, the 
result was so much gain to the cause of the 
republic. Italy and France come next to 
Spain in adherence to the duello, but in neither 
does it enjoy its former prestige. And yet it 
is not many years ago that Minghetti, the very 
recent prime-minister of the Italian Govern- 
ment, had a sabre encounter with the late 
Signor Ratazzi—a sorry spectacle for two el- 
derly statesmen to exhibit in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. Garibaldi is said 
to have tendered the same arbitrament to Ca- 
vour, whose life was too valuable to be weighed 
in such a balance, and there was more reason 
in the challenge which the hot-headed hero 
of Caprera publicly gave to General Cialdini. 


; Soldiers look on these affairs differently from 


civilians, and the late Marshal Prim, in offer- 
ing to an opponent in political debate to make 
good his argument with his sword, went far- 
ther than Figueras, Pi y Margall, or Castelar, 
would think of going even in defense of the 
republic. It may be questioned whether the 
Duke d’Aumale, soldier though he be, and sen- 
ior general of division in the French army, 
would be tempted to do for any personal or 
political opponent what he did for Prince Na- 
poleon—challenge him to a duel—any more 
than Thiers would be likely to renew the ex- 
perience of his youth, wherein he figured as a 





target for an implacable father, whom he had 
offended by delay in marrying his daughter. 
Luckily for France the poor lover was not 
killed, and, as the ball fell between his legs 
while standing in any thing but a duelistic 
position, he had no reason to regret not firing 
himself. 

Prussia regulates the conduct of military 
officers in dueling difficulties by a tribunal of 
honor, but the criminal code condemns to at 
least two years’ imprisonment in a fortress 
the person convicted of killing his adversary. 
David Coste, who was brought to trial at Stras- 
bourg, the 2Ist.of last July, for this offense, 
was acquitted by the jury, not because of their 
approval of this mode of settling disputes, 
but because of the sympathy felt for the pris- 
oner, who had hitherto refused to resent the 
persecutions to which he had been long sub- 
jected by some of his fellow-students, on ac- 
count of the value of his life to an aged father 
and five brothers and sisters dependent on 
him for support. There was a political com- 
plexion to this duel, which arose out of the 
action of Caro, its. victim, in sending a con- 
gratulatory telegram to Prince Bismarck in 
the name of all the students at a banquet 
given early in May, 1872, at the opening of 
the Strasbourg University. German students 
still have their duels, though they are rarely 
fatal, but civilian statesmen and journalists 
are not expected to enforce their political ar- 
guments by sword or pistol. 

As for England, a great change has come 
over society within the present century, which 
has witnessed the duels of statesmen like Sir 
Francis Burdett, Lord Castlereagh, Canning, 
Grattan, and Wellington, in a country where 
an appeal to the code is no longer respectable. 
The last affair of this kind, in which English- 
men fought in England, was the cock-pheasant 
duel of the Hon. Mr. Smythe, afterward the 
late learned Viscount Strangford, about which 
Punch made so much fun. Mr. Dillon, who, 
eleven years ago, was run through the body 
and killed by that skillfal swordsman, the late 
Duke de Grammont - Caderousse, though an 
Englishman, was editor of a French sporting- 
paper, and conformed to the usages of his 
adopted country in the affair which cost him 
his life there. Cournet and Barthélemy, on 
the other hand, whom Steinmetz, in his “ Ro- 
mance of Dueling,” incorrectly says fought 
the last duel in England (October 19, 1852), 
were Frenchmen. Foreigners, in fact, are the 
only persons likely to indulge in dueling in 
the “ fast-anchored isle.” The last duel of 
which we know any thing in London occurred, 

ing to the “ Annual Register,” Septem- 
ber 29, 1872. It was between two well-to-do 
Germans, the weapons being dagger-knives, 
with blades seven inches in length, There 
was only an arm’s length between the com- 
batants as they stood toe to toe, with their 
eyes protected by a vizard, and their thumbs 
amply defended by the knife-guards. After 
twenty minutes’ severe fighting, an ugly gash, 
extending from one corner of the mouth to 
the end of the ear, was inflicted on one of the 
combatants. This brought about the inter 
ference of the physician and seconds, and the 
dangerously wounded man was carried in bis 
carriage to a hospital. 

Thus an appeal to the “ code” has become 
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almost obsolete in Great Britain, and the 
London Times, in commenting on the Ranc- 
Cassagnac affair, well illustrates the present 
limits of controversy, which would once have 
been readily overstepped. ‘‘We have sharp 
party fights enough, and bitter encounters 
now and then, but they stop short of murder- 
ous weapons, and a duel would be as complete 
an anachronism as an execution for witch- 
craft or heresy.” 

This result has been attained through an 
improved public sentiment, which has been, to 
a limited extent, assisted by the law; and it is 
a curious fact that the first and only case in 
which a jury has ever, in Great Britain, found 
a man guilty of a criminal offense for fighting 
a duel was not really a condemnation of dueling 
in general, but of unfairness in dueling. The 
trial and conviction of Captains Smith and 
Markham, of the British army, in 1830, re- 
sulting in a year’s imprisonment for killing 
Mr. O’Grady, had a wholesome influence in 
checking duelling among English military 
men; but the acquittal of Lord Cardigan, ten 
years later, showing that the privileges of 
peers and “gentlemen” were respected by the 
law in this matter, resulted in a temporary 
revival of the practice. The fact of the power- 
lessness of the criminal law to suppress duel- 
ing among military men was so generally 
recognized that an Anti-Duelling Association 
was formed for this purpose, and the war- 
office issued amended articles in furtherance 
of it. 

In this country, the stand taken by Mor- 
ton McMichael, editor of the Philadelphia 
North American and United States Gazette, and 
by Mr. Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, in 
refusing to trammel the liberty of the press 
by acknowledging allegiance to the “ code,” 
had an excellent effect in diminishing its 
authority among journalists, who are peculiar- 
ly exposed to the conditions which occasion 
affairs of honor. It was a noticeable incident, 
too, of a change in the temper of the people 
who, of all others, most favored dueling, 
when Barnwell Rhett, of South Carolina, re- 
fused to challenge Mr. Clemens, of Alabama, 
for an attack in the Senate of the United 
States upon his personal and official charac- 
ter. These occurrences, which date back 
some twenty years, illustrate the influences 
which have worked against dueling in those 
parts of the country where it has always been 
most favored. The time has gone by when 
the pressure of public opinion would, either 
North or South, compel gentlemen to use this 
means of settling their disputes, although it 
may, in some quarters, sanction its adop- 
tion, or protect from the law those who have 
made themselves amenable to criminal pros- 
ecution by their allegiance to the code of 
honor. 

The duel of Senator Broderick, of Califor- 
nia, with Judge Terry, in which the former 
lost his life, was as long ago as 1859, and the 
tone of public sentiment in the Golden State 
has improved since then. Twenty-one vears 
before, two members of the national House 
of Representatives, Graves, of Kentucky, and 
Cilley, of Maine, fought a duel, in which the 
latter was killed; a result which had not 
happened to a high officer of the government 
by this means since Decatur was struck down 





by the pistol of Barron. Hamilton’s death, 
at the hands of Aaron Burr, occurred in 1804, 
sixteen years before this last affair. When 
Henry Clay fought John Randolph, in 1826, 
Benton said it was the first “high -toned 
duel” he had witnessed; and it was notice- 
able that in this, as in all the other duels just 
mentioned, with the exception of that between 
Hamilton and Burr, there was no personal 
animosity between the parties to occasion or 
justify, in the slightest degree, these encoun- 
ters. It is satisfactory to know that dueling 
is on thé decline in all civilized countries; 
and the recent instances of it, while they en- 
force the necessity of bringing to bear against 
the system the resources of an enlightened 
public sentiment, and the rigors of the law, 
need not excite fears of its permanent revival. 


ALEXANDER YOuNG. 





TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
LITTLE SAILORS. 


HE school-ship Mercury was commis- 

sioned in 1870. She had been famous 
as a swift packet in the Havre trade for twen- 
ty years before, and was purchased by the 
Commissioners of Charities and Correction 
for the education of young offenders of va- 
rious degrees, from truancy to larceny, com- 
mitted to them by the magistrates of New 
York. Trim in build, she needed few altera- 
tions. The houses on the spar-deck were 
cleared away, leaving a fine space for exer- 
cise; the galley was removed to the fore- 
castle; the berth-deck below was enlarged ; 
and a school-room and library were erected 
aft, underneath the saloon. Some of the fit- 
tings were renewed, and the hull was care- 
fully overhauled. A number of lads were 
then drafted from Hart’s Island, and the ship 
sailed on her first cruise. The aim of the 
commissioners was only to detain the boys 
until they arrived at a suitable age and pro- 
ficiency for service in the United States or 
merchant navy; and, until now, over one 
thousand have passed through the ship. From 
time to time, lists of the well-behaved and 
capable lads are made out; and, when it is 
ascertained that they wish to go to sea, they 
have the option of a berth in a United States 
or merchant ship. About one-third choose 
employment ashore, and a majority of the re- 
mainder sign articles for the merchant ser- 
vice. Many acquire a knowledge of both 
seamanship and navigation, and on leaving 
are qualified for the position of third mate. 
The cruises that are made every year—some- 
times up the Mediterranean, sometimes to the 
West Indies, and often round the coast—have 
been complimented by Dr. Wyville Thomp- 
son on their scientific results; but they 
are primarily useful in giving the lads a 
taste of the hardships and pleasures of sea- 
life. 

The green-horn comes on board in a yel- 
lowish, patched-up, shapeless uniform, from 
Hart’s Island, and presents himself sheepishly 
to the executive officer. He is supplied with 
a requisition for an outfit, and passed to one 
of the older boys, who is to “put him 
through.” In a couple of hours he reap- 





pears—not the frowsy, forbidding young cus- 
tomer of our first acquaintance, but a smart, 
budding blue-jacket, with an old salt’s tog- 
gery in miniature, and a round cap lettered 
with the ship’s name in gilt. He has also 
been supplied with a hammock, a mess-num- 
ber, and a place in one of the watches. Ought 
he to be proud? He is; and there is no 
surer sign of his health than his ability and 
willingness to begin the new life with an un- 
troubled look ahead, forgetting his old asso- 
ciations and his old offenses. 

They are playing at sailors in earnest on 
board the Mercury. 

* Quartermaster!” cries Executive-officer 
Gregory, wishing to give an order, 

“Sir!” in the shrillest key, is promptly 
heard in response ; and a wonder of self-pos- 
session, a roguish mite of a boy, skips up, 
doffing his cap. 

“Dip for the commissioner’s boat as she 
passes,” 

“ Ay, ay, s-s-sir!” 

Putting all the force of his lungs into the 
s, small quartermaster disappears to carry 
out the order, Afterward another order is 
given to clew up the sails, and, at the first 
note of the boatswain’s whistle, forty or fifty 
lads scamper up the shrouds and along the 
yards. The boatswain’s mate, who stands 
on the spar-deck piping to them, is only a 
little older and stouter than the quartermas- 
ter. 

“T should think that the lads would not 
be sufficiently appreciative of responsibility 
to be intrusted with such duties as the boat- 
swain’s and quartermaster’s,” the writer said 
to the executive officer. 

“Oh, bless your soul! they’re more trust- 
worthy than the men, All our petty officers 
are boys ;.some are under pay, and every one 
of them takes pride in his duties. We em- 
ploy that young quartermaster in taking 
soundings as we enter port—a post requiring 
great care. He’s got a queer little voice, and 
it is a little comical to hear him chirping, 
‘By the deep nine!’ or whatever the number 
of fathoms paid out may be.. The lookout at 
the mast-head is a fellow not more. than 
fifteen years old usually, and he is just as 
watchful, sir, as a lynx. When the offi- 
cers are shooting the sun at sea, half a 
dozen of the smartest boys in the naviga- 
tion class are also on deck, each with a 
quadrant.” 

When the ship is in port, the boys attend 
school from nine a. m. to twelve m., and from 
one Pp. M. to four p.m. Those who are inapt 
or ignorant attend every day. The instructor 
is a Protestant, and his assistant a Roman 
Catholic, so that on Sundays separate Church 
services are held. On deck, the boys are 
taught the names of the masts and yards, the 
standing and running rigging; the use of the 
palm and the needle; the compass; heaving 
the lead; the bending and unbending of sails; 
how to steer; the management of boats; and, 
according to the rules, “all other matters ne- 
cessary to make a thorough sailor.” Such 
minor accomplishments as knotting and spli- 
cing, and the art of the wonderful feats that 
old tars performed for us to our juvenile de- 
light long ago, the little sailors of the Mer- 
cury acquire in a very short time. It is hope- 
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less that the reader will ever intelligently un- 
derstand all they learn to do. Their educa- 
tion comprises the whole catalogue of hitches, 
bends, clinches, hawsers, and splices; the clove 
hitch, the timber hitch, the blackwall bitch, 
the rolling hitch, and two half-hitches; the 
sheet bend and the curricle bend; the inside 
clinch and the outside clinch; and the occult 
performance known as “clap on jiggers and 
pass nippers.” The instruction in navigation 
embraces working a day’s reckoning; the use 
of the quadrant, sextant, and octant; finding 
the latitude and longitude; the use of the 
log-line and glasses ; and the mode of keeping 
a log. 

The boys actually work the ship, as, aside 
from the officers, there are only six able- 
bodied seamen in the crew. At sea the 
routine is as nearly as possible the same as 
on war-vessels, and in addition to their usual 
lessons the lads are drilled in use of small- 
arms and great guns. The modest armament, 
by-the-way, consists of six seven-pounders, 
and about one hundred and fifty rifles, many 
of them breech-loading. In port, at early 
daylight, the reveille’is beaten, two hundred 
and fifty sleepy heads tumble out of the long 
rows of hammocks and dip themselves in tubs 
of cold water ; the berth-deck is cleared, and 
at eight a. m. breakfast is piped. There are 
eight boys in each mess, attended to by a 
cook selected from their number. The diet- 
ary includes “soft tack,” molasses, coffee, 
and oatmeal. After breakfast, half an hour’s 
frolicking is permitted, and then the duties of 
the day begin. Decks are holystoned, sails 
unfurled, brass-works polished, and school is 
opened. Dinner is piped at meridiau, and 
supper at 4.30 p.m. After prayers at sun- 
down, “skylarking” is piped, and the lads 
are given a free run of the ship for their 
amusement. A brisk, inspiriting, and bois- 
terous time they have for the next hour or 
two. Agile and audacious as monkeys, they 
climb, swing, and hoist themselves every- 
where, up the dizziest heights, and out to the 
extremities of the yards. Those of a satur- 
nine disposition can entertain themselves with 
chess, draughts, and books, on the berth- 
deck. They are not restricted to religious 
diet, but have access to a goodly stock of the 
best novels. At eight p. m., the go-to-bed 
tattoo is beaten, hammocks are quickly slung, 
anchor- watch is set for the night, all un- 
authorized lights and fires are extinguished, 
petty officers report to the executive, and at 
one bell (8.30 Pp. m.) all loud talking must 
cease. The greatest order is then insisted 
upon, and the corporals inspect the ship 


below the spar-deck every half-hour. In |. 


event of fire, every man and boy on board 
has a place assigned to him. No idle- 
ness is permitted, and from the day a boy 
comes on board until he is discharged he 
has a post and duties which must be at- 
tended to. 

Good conduct is rewarded by leave of 
absence and promotion to petty offices—ships 
to, which salaries of from twelve to twenty 
dollars a month are attached. The old-fash- 
ioned rope’s-end is usually unceremoniously 
applied to the backsliders, although there are 
other milder punishments. 

“What is the commonest offense?” the 





writer asked Dr. C. E. Bruce, the ship’s phy- ! 


sician and surgeon. 

“ Fighting.” 

“ How is it punished ?” 

“The combatants are made to embrace 
each other, and are then bound together with 
a rope, and stationed on an elevation, where 
they are exposed to the ridicule of the other 
boys. A boy must talk; and the fighters, 
having found a common cause, are not long 
in ‘making up’ and sympathizing with each 
other.” 

This is an effectual and humane expedient. 
Another and similar one is that of making an 
unruly lad cool himself by standing on the 
windlass for an hour or two. Remembering 
the punishment often inflicted on middies in 
the navy, we asked if the boys were ever 
mast-headed. 

“Great Heavens, no sir! 
nothing better.” 

From an inspection of the Mercury 
and previous research, we believe that the 
nautical system of reforming young offenders 
is the best. The city Arabs are plucky and 
adventurous. The restraints necessary in an 
institution on land cannot fail to be very 
irksome to them; but at sea they have the 
same freedom as the ordinary sailor, and a 
uniform which itself is a shield to them, inas- 
much as it excites their pride. They are be- 
barred from communication with their old 
associates and haunts, the greatest point to 
be gained ; for, when these are forgotten, the 
lads settle happily down to their new life 
among new friends. The incurable acrobatic 
propensity that nearly all of them possess, 
finds plenty of exercise, and even the rou- 
tine duties are spiced with the peril, hard- 
ship, and excitement, that every healthy boy 
craves. 


They’d like 


Wittiam H. Riverine. 





SONNET. 
“ yu thee my pity,” sayst thou!— 
Nay, not I! 
Thy heart is shallow as yon garrulous rill 
That froths o’er pebbles; grief, ¢rue grief is 
still, 
Solemn, and deathful as Eternity, 
Through whose dread realm its silent fancies 
fly, 
Seeking the loved and lost. 
kill 
Life’s hope are like those poisons which dis- 
till 
Their noisome dews beneath the midnight sky ; 
Their venom works in secret! gnaws the 


Sorrows that 


breast, 
And withers the doomed spirit, albeit no sign 
Shows inward havoc till some festal day 
Our calm friend falls beside the purpling wine, 
While, ’midst half-uttered fears, and blank un- 
rest, 
Steals the low whisper, “ He hath passed 


away /” 
Paut H. Hayne. 





MISCELLANY. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


A T a time when national safety depended 

on the superiority of individual mus- 
cular exertion, rather than of refined strate- 
gics and polemical machinery—when a battle 
resembled rather a scramble of wild beasts, 
in which the strongest took the best share of 
the booty, than a united, organized, and scien- 
tific system—institutions tending to a devel- 
opment of the bodily powers began to be rec- 
ognized among the Greeks as advantageous, 
if not necessary to their military success. In 
the poems of Homer, we find traces every- 
where of that physical prowess which appears 
to form the exclusive subject of admiration 
for early civilization. The panegyric of Achil- 
les, though presenting little attraction to a 
general of the present day—we refer to the 
attribute of swift-footed, which so often ac- 
companies the name of that chieftain—was 
considered an excellent qualification at the 
time of the siege of Troy. But we are com- 
pelled to think that the same poet, when he 
asserts that racers were sometimes invisible, 
from their excessive swiftness, is drawing 
rather from the fertile source of his imagina- 
tion, than from the presence of an observed 
fact. 

That art, which the necessity of war had 
introduced, was afterward sustained by the 
love of pleasure and glory. The gymnasts, 
being accustomed to contend naked—a cir- 
cumstance which is recalled to the reader by 
their name—in the sight of the whole of 
Greece, not content with their simple strength 
of body, began, in addition, to affect the praise 
of form. To this fact, the excellence of Gre- 
cian sculpture may in some measure be at- 
tributed. In proportion, however, as the glory 
and the celebrity of the Olympic games in- 
creased, their practical utility declined. Men 
devoted themselves to the training of a par- 
ticular set of muscles for particular exercises, 
no longer regarding a general physical im- 
provement, but aiming at the crown of olive 
for some feat of partial dexterity or strength. 
With every succeeding Olympiad, men strove 
more and more not to enable themselves to 
endure all wants and all temperatures in their 
varied campaigns, but to perform idle feats 
in one situation at home, Thus this cele- 
brated festival, of which the lyric poet of 
Thebes, on whose lips the legend says the 
bees of Hymettus left their honey, has — 
with a magnificence of style and boldness o 
expression befitting its ancient origin, degen- 
erated at last into a mere show, and thus the 
Greeks, by mistaking the means for the end, 
defeated the purposes of this early institution 
of their forefathers. 

The history of the Olympic games has a 
moral, which may still be useful to the gym- 
nasts of a later and more civilized age. It is 
this: Exercise should be general, not particu- 
lar, unless for a particular defect. Socrates, 
in that republic which nowhere was, nor, in 
all probability, will be, said that he would not 
labor like those who run in the race-course, 
that he might make his legs strong, while his 
shoulders and other parts of his body re- 
mained weak, nor only as a pugilist, to make 
his shoulders strong, not caring for his legs ; 
but so that, by exercising all his limbs, all 
might receive a proportionate increase in agil- 
ity and strength. The observation may well 
apply, not only to a disproportionate exercise 
of any part of the body in comparison with 
the whole, but to a disproportionate exercise 
of the mind in comparison to the body. 

It may be asserted that gymnastic excel- 
lence, considered by itself, is of little use; 
that the occasions are few on which society 
requires us to leap over a five-barred gate, or 
to climb a pole, or to hang with our head 
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downward. Though this be true, it is appar- 
ent to every one that health is generally 
found in conjunction with strength (we except 
the so-called strength of constitution, a phe- 
nomenon of which, when found, as it fre- 
quently is, in persons of the least perfect 
health, we can here offer no explanation), 
and that strength is, without doubt, increased 
by muscular exertion. The connection be- 
tween life and health is too patent to be in- 
sisted on. For some other purpose, then, is 
the leaping-pole necessary than that of avoid- 

the necessity and delay of clambering 
over or unlocking gates ; it is necessary—we 
speak generally—for our strength, the pro- 
longation of our health, our existence. Life 
and health walk hand-in-hand ; health is noth- 
ing but integrity of life; disease is nothing 
but an offense and abbreviation of it. Gym- 
nastic exercise will not, under all circum- 
stances, be successful, but ceteris paribus, it 
will be in creating fine men. By which 
expression is not to be understood plump 
or fat men, for that fatness is the result 
rather of ease than of labor may be gathered 
from a visit to the cattle-show. Theagenes, 
the Thasian, is reported by Athenus to 
have eaten a whole ox in two days, a praise 
which is also attributed to Milo of Cro- 
tona. These men were both protagonists 
in the gymnasium ; but we have no author- 
ity for supposing, as we might suppose, 
considering the amount of their food, that 
they were unusually distinguished for em- 

int. 

We have said before, that exercise should 
be general. A game at ball, known to the 
Greeks under the name of spheromachy —a 
game in which Nausicaa with her companions 
was engaged when disturbed by Ulysses at 
the river-side, the pila trigonalis of Rome, 


seems to be admirably calculated for exercis- 
ing almost the whole order of muscles in the 


human frame. It would hardly, perhaps, at 
the present day be considered worthy of a 
place among gymnastic exercises ; but that it 
is an exercise of the greatest advantage, there 
can be little doubt, and more dignity may be 
imparted to it by mentioning it under other 
names, as foot-ball or cricket, which, says 
Johnson, is a sport in which the contenders 
drive a ball with sticks in opposition to each 
other. This definition would, in fact, apply 
equally well or better to hockey; but, on re- 
flection, we may perhaps discover, without 
the aid of the lexicographer, that cricket, our 
national pastime, of which we are so justly 
proud, is essentially and primarily a game at 
ball. Military ardor, combined with a love 
of their country, has formed our youths into 
various rifle companies, in which the exercises 
prescribed are advantageous for the same 
reason, viz., general muscular development, 
though perhaps to a lesser extent. 

The sole difference, which formerly distin- 
guished medicinal from athletic gymnastics, 
was the adjustive superintendence which pre- 
vailed in the former, accommodating the ex- 
ercises to the particular pupil, while the latter 
had only in its view the production of the 
greatest amount of bodily strength or agility, 
entirely disregarding particular relations. The 
distinction is to some extent displayed in the 
different methods of education adopted re- 
spectively by our private and public schools. 
Medicinal gymnastics varied its pfescriptions 
of the quantity or quality of exercise to be 
taken, according to the difference of sexes, 
temperaments, age, climate, and seasons. It 
included dietetics : a portion of medicine be- 
fore unknown, but now, as we are aware, of 
high repute. Medicinal gymnastics soon fell 
into minutiae as numerous as they were ab- 
surd. Under its régime were included direc- 
tions as to walking in the sun or the shade, 
the proper time of walking, and when we 
ought to walk slowly, and when it was so 
Recessary to walk quickly, orto run. Games 





were also devised for the preservation of the 
health by the exercise of the fingers. To 
such extreme minuteness was this art car- 
ried, which began by simple and wholesome 
regulations, but degenerated by refinement 
into the production of luxury, effeminacy, 
and sloth. Medicinal gymnastics are now no 
more ; but their spirit, in its early simplicity, 
still exists in every well-regulated gymnasium. 
The lines taken from the Roman satirist, with 
which we have introduced this essay, may be 
thought to refer simply to medicinal gymnas- 
tics as a dietetic caution ; but they are equal- 
ly applicable to, and may with advantage be 
considered by, the athletic gymnasts of the 
present time. 

Some degree of gymnastic training seems 
universal. Captain Cook, in the second vol- 
ume of the account of his voyage to the Pa- 
cific Ocean and the Sandwich Islands, relates 
that the natives play at bowls with pieces 
of whetstone, in shape resembling a small 
cheese. “ They also use, in the manner that we 
throw quoits, small flat rounded pieces of the 
writing-slate, of the diameter of the bowls, but 
scarcely a quarter of an inch thick, extremely 
well polished.” We have seen a description 
of a Cingalese play, which, perhaps, from the 
rude nature of the performance, could hardly 
be ranked among the productions of the dra- 
maticart. This entertainment commenced with 
the feats of tumblers, whose naked bodies 
were ornamented all over with white crosses. 
These men walked on their hands, and threw 
themselves round over head and heels, and 
boys formed themselves into a wheel, in all 
respects resembling the performances of the 
acrobats of the present day in England; but 
the principal feature of the play was a wres- 
tling match which, says the reporter, “ con- 
veyed sensations by no means agreeable, as 
it produced the idea of occasioning uneasiness 
to the principal performers. Some of the later 
historians of Rome speak with consternation 
of the manner in which the Germans, by the 
aid of their frame, which appear to have 
been simply leaping-poles, bounded over the 
pikes of the foremost ranks, or sprang upon 
the hostile battlements ; and Tacitus alludes 
to certain games, in which the German youth, 
naked and unarmed, danced amid pointed 
spears and drawn swords, displaying wonder- 
ful quickness of eye, elasticity of limb, and fear- 
lessness of temperament. During the middle 

, the peculiar mode of warfare introduced 
by the northern nations rendered it of the ut- 
most importance that the knights and men- 
at-arms should be subjected to a system of 
severe physical training. Hence, they were 
taught to sustain, during the heat of the day, 
a heavy load of armor, to carry large burdens, 
to run for a length of time, to climb tall lad- 
ders by the aid of their arms alone, to swim, 
to ride the great horse, and to run with a 
spear against a target, so arranged that he 
who missed, or struck foul, received in return 
a blow from a pole or bag of sand attached 
to it.— Cassell’s Magazine. 


——_+— 


DON CARLOS, DUKE OF MADRID. 


In one respect, indeed, the Duke of Mad- 
rid has been favored more than his grandfa- 
ther. During the former war there was no 
republic, and no republicans except specula- 
tive ones. It merely was a question for dis- 
cussion which candidate had the best title to 
the throne—whether the one who relied on 
right divine, or the one whose claims had 
been accepted by the great bodies of the 
state; by grandees and deputies assembled 
in the Cortes for that express purpose; or 
whether the constitution should be more or 
less liberal—but the monarchy itself was not 
called in question. The uccession of the 
Duke of Aosta did something to promote 





Carlism; but it is the five or six months of 
republicanism which have gained many who, 
till then, would have recoiled from an alliance 
with it, and which have given it such an im- 
pulse as to make people believe that its tri- 
umph is only a question of time. Indeed, 
crimes like those perpetrated at Alcoy, Car- 
tagena, Malaga, and elsewhere, have pro- 
duced their effect on moderate republicans 
who even till now imagined that a republie 
was not necessarily a régime of disorder. 
Those who deluded themselves with the no- 
tion that, under the new system, Spain would 
become a terrestrial paradise, who spoke in 
admiration of the pacific manner in which the 
transmission of power was effected, now join 
the sentimental politicians of Madrid in ask- 
ing pardon of God and man for what they 
have done, or allowed to be done. The re- 
publicans did not doubt for a moment of the 
speedy destruction of Carlism; it is the re- 
public that has given new strength to it, by 
the disorganization of the army they relied 
upon to crush it. The republicans were to 
make wonderful reforms in finances, and re- 
store public credit: it is under the republic 
that financial difficulties have increased to 
such an extent that national bankruptcy 
would seem inevitable. While in the northern 
provinces Carlism is extending rapidly, in the 
south the republic has set loose the ——- 
passions of a mob who acknowledge obedi- 
ence to none but that mysterious tribunal, 
the Internationale. In the beginning, the 
more fastidious men of the party fell into the 
same delusion as their prototypes of France, 
and flattered themselves that, by the influence 
with which their talents, their education, and 
their social position invested them, they could 
easily control the perverse instincts of the 
multitude. They even doubted the existence 
of such instincts; and Castelar would repeat 
the declaration of tearful Jules Favre as te 
Paris, that in Madrid, Barcelona, Granada, 
Valencia, Aleoy, Cartagena, there was no 
populace, but only the people. 

When every one had all but forgotten the 
Duke of Madrid—while people were wonder- 
ing that he made no sign, or tired of guessing 
in which of the three or four houses near the 
frontier he was hiding, or believed that he 
was dead—at all events, that his career had 
been cut short in some way or other—and 
were puzzled to know for what object there 
was a man still in arms for him—all at once 
the news came that the prince was again in 
Spain; that he had entered the first village in 
Navarre by the old familiar route of Ainhoa, 
the last French village; that he was received, 
as he stepped across the frontier that sum- 
mer’s morning, by the Marquis of Valdespina 
and his sons, by the faithful veteran Lizaraga, 
and other chiefs, at the head of two thousand 
stalwart men, armed and equipped, assembled 
to welcome the prince who was restored to 
them in different circumstances from those in 
which he had left them after Orosquieta; that 
he first of all complied with the religious ob- 
servances customary with Spanish sovereigns 
on returning to their homes after a long or a 
short absence; that in the village church of 
Zuguramurdi a Ze Deum was sung for the liv- 
ing, and a requiem for those who had fallen; 
and, finally, that he issued the following 
proclamation on the day of his arrival: 


“* ZoGURAMURDI, July 16, 1878, 
“Volunteers! after invoking the blessin 
and the protection of the Lord of hosts, 
have listened to the voice of Spain in her 
mortal agony, and, confident of your courage 
and your loyalty, I once more come amon 
you. Poor as you are in resources, but ric 
in faith and heroism, you have carried on a 
campaign unprecedented and wonderful in its 
success; and, while suffering under constant 
privations and fatigues, you have asked for 
nothing but arms. 
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“These I have endeavored to procure for 
you, and my efforts have not been totally 
fruitless. That duty being performed by me 
so far as it was in my power, I am now here 
to perform another most grateful to my 
heart. I come to combat by your side for 
God and our country. I am not the man 
to stand by with arms folded, looking on, an 
idle spectator, on account of political con- 
siderations, while this heroic struggle is go- 
ing on. 

“TI pity and deplore the blindness of the 
army that is opposed to us; it does not ap- 
preciate you, and it does not know me. But 
you and I are ready to receive all with open 
arms when, in calmer moments, they reflect 
that the standard of the monarchy is the 
standard under which Spain won glory and 
honor; that the standard of the true mon- 
archy is mine—the standard of legitimacy 
and of right! 

“ But, since this is not so, it remains for 
us to put down by force the impious and de- 
structive revolution which sustains itself by 
violence. 

It is with feelings too deep for words that 
I accept the sincere homage of your enthusi- 
astic fidelity. It is with indescribable emo- 
tion that I tread once more the noble soil of 
Navarre, and that I address this expression 
of gratitude to the gallant defenders of a 
cau® which is founded in justice, and the ac- 
cents of my friendly voice to all Spaniards. 

“Spain loudly calls upon you to save 
her— 

“ Volunteers, forward ! 

“Spain cries to us that she is in the throes 
of death— 

“Volunteers to the front—let us hasten 
to save her! 

“ Cartos.” 


In the accounts of the reception of the 
prince by the population of these villages, 
there may be, as on such occasions there gen- 
erally is, some exaggeration. Yet it is not 
incredible nor surprising that the veterans, 
and the sons of the veterans, of Navarre and 
Guipuzcoa, who fought so long for the grand- 
father, and who have never wavered in their 
fidelity, after so many years and so many 
vicissitudes, to the religious and political 
faith of their fathers, and who love order, 
should give a hearty welcome to the prince, 
who presents himself as the protector of both. 
But a short time since, few would have im- 
agined that the representative of absolutism 
would be hailed by some of his former foes as 
their deliverer from the most hateful of all 
despotisms, the despotism of the demagogue. 
While there is anarchy everywhere, on sea as 
on land—for the crews of the ships-of-war 
who have mutinied have only executed the 
lesson taught them by Topete in the waters 
of Cadiz five years ago, and have even bet- 
tered the instruction—the Carlists continue, 
at least up to the date at which we write, to 
make steady progress. They frequently re- 
ceive supplies of arms and ammunition—not 
as before, smuggled on dark nights through 
passes of the Pyrenees, but in the open day, 
almost within sight of important towns, and 
at two musket-shots from military posts. 
Very recently a steamer landed, at seven 
o’clock in the morning, a cargo of four thou- 
sand muskets at the mouth of the Bidassoa, 
a few hundred yards from the town of Fonta- 
rabia, and small boats employed in the opera- 
tion were openly engaged by the insurgents. 
While one body, drawn up on the beach, pro- 
tected the landing, another of over two thou- 
sand men were stationed on the summit of 
Cape Higuer, to prevent any interference on 
the part of the volunteer force of Fontarabia. 
But the Carlists are now so confident that 
they do not seem to apprehend any thing from 
the inhabitants of these mountains.— Alack- 





CHARLES DIBDIN’S SONGS. 


The religion of Charles Dibdin’s sailors 
ebbs and flows like the sea, and that even in 
one song. Take, for instance, “ Poor Jack,” 
which has been praised on the very ground 
of its religious beauty. In the first verse 
Jack has more comfort than faith. He is 
careless, on the chance of others caring for 
him : 

“ Avast! nor don’t think me a milksop so soft 

Bt sits up aloft, 

To keep watch for the life of poor Tack! 4 

In the second verse Jack has heard the 
chaplain palaver one day, “About souls, 
heaven, mercy, and such.” It was, Jack 
says, as unintelligible to him as high Dutch. 
Nevertheless, Jack got at some instruction 
from the reverend gentleman : 


“ For, he said, how a sparrow can’t founder, d'ye 


Without orders that .-- down below ; 

And a many fine thi roved clearly to me 

That Providence ones us in tow. 

“ For, says he, d’ye mind me, let a~ e’er so oft 

Take the topsails o’ sailors 

There's a sweet little cherub that sits 4 aloft, 

To keep watch for the life of poor Jac: 

In the next verse Jack is worldly again. 
When Poll is “ sniveling and piping her eye” 
at the idea of parting from him, he says ten- 
pe ips we can hear the voice of T. P. 

Cooke saying it—“‘ Why, what a d——d fool 
you must be!” Then comes fhe change in 
his religious philosophy: 

* Can’t you see the world’s wide, and there's room 
or us all, 

Both for seamen, and lubbers ashore ? 

And if to Old Davy I should go, dear Poll! 

You never will hear of me more. 

What then ? all's a hazard!" . ete. 

Perhaps he “ may laughing come back,” and 
he supports this doctrine of chances by 
means of the doctrine of election, in the fig- 
ure of the cherub up aloft with his protective 
power over Jack; and which cherub, in the 
last verse, is commissioned, at the end of all 
things, to “look out a good berth” for the 
same theological sailor. 

To be sure, such loose theology was to be 
expected in sailors who had such chaplains 
to teach them, as Dibdin delineates in anoth- 
er of his songs, “‘ There’s nothing like grog :” 

“ T’other ay 4 -< the chaplain was preaching, 

Behind him I curiously slunk ; 
And nile he our duty was teaching, 
As how we shonld never get drank, 
I showed him the stuff, and e twigged it, 
And it soon set his reverence agog ; 
, and Nick swi; 
and Dick sw 
AndI owieued. and ali of us sw’ t, 
And swore there was nothing like grog!”’ 

At a time when old English ballads are sup- 

posed to portray English history, we may 
ore to the above as untruly reflecting naval 
manners in England in the Jast century. It 
is more of a caricature than a naval scene in 
a pantomime, and the morality is as “‘ shaky” 
as that in another ballad, “When faintly 
gleams the Doubtful Day,” where humanity 
in hunting matters is illustrated by hunting 
the hare to the point of death, but then pro- 
tecting “ the defenseless creature” by calling 
off “ the well-taught hounds :” 

“ For cruelty should ne’er di e 

The well-earned pleasures of the chase!" 

Again, of the fox it is said, “ Unpitied 

shall the culprit die:” 

“To quell his cruel, artful race, 

Is labor worthy of the chase ; 

as if the quelling was not the last lh of 
squires who breed foxes. It was very good 
policy of Dibdin to teach that “Every bullet 
has its billet,” but in “ A sailor and an hon- 
est heart” war’s dangers are the sailor’s 
chances, and his philosophy is to ask no 
more than “ grog aboard and girl ashore.” 

Ben Backstay and Anna, piping their eyes 





at parting, are but sickly sentimentalities 
Bill Bobstay, with his purse always open and 
his veins to the same tune, shedding his 
blood for the king, is like the stagiest of 
stage sailors; and Jack Ruattlin, heaving a 
sigh as he sits on the “ pendent yard,” and 
dying for love, with his eyes uplifted, when 
he comes down from it, is not the man who 
could hand, reef, and steer, better than any 
mate ufloat. ‘Indeed, Dibdim’s sailors in love 
are generally great spooneys; in “ The 

swain calls” there is a whole ship-load of 
them. Fancy an entire crew heaving “ fer- 
vent sighs” as they leave looking at the 
girls ashore, to turn for consolation to the 
windlass with “Yo heave ho!” But even 
these soft ones are to be preferred to the tip- 
plers who declare that “the best sort of 
sounding is sounding the bowl.” The best 
side of Dibdin's philosophy is where he met- 
rically teaches that “‘a brave British sailor 
should never despair,” and pays a compli- 
ment to the bold royal tar, the Duke of Clar- 
ence, who got it made into a law that “each 
tar of his rhino should have his full share,” 
and should no more be cheated of his pay, as 
he used to be. But there was a lack of sin- 
cerity in most of Dibdin’s sentimental sea- 
maxims for sailors, and for one who is cheered 
in dying for love there are a dozen who are 
encouraged to find in every port a wife: 


“T’ve a spankin = at Portsmouth Gates, 

A pigmy at 

An orange-tawn: +1 the Streights, 
A black at St. Lucie ; 

Thus, Pheteeneerer course I bend, 
Lleads a jovial li 

In every mess I finds a friend, 
In every port a wife.” 


To our thinking, Charles Dibdin, cele- 
brated as he was for his sea-songs, deserves 
far higher praise for quite another sort of 
country-song, of which we will give an exam- 
ple. His sailors are too much addicted, when 
storms rage and billows roll, to sling the 
flowing bowl; landsmen might fancy that 
Jack’s life consisted of thinking of Nancy 
afloat, hugging her ashore, drinking to her 
health unceasingly, and taking a turn of 
duty, with a hornpipe sort of air, as if the 
galleries were clapping him enthusiastically. 
It is all good and picturesque in its way, but 
tuneful Charley is more to our liking when he 
gets into an English cornfield, strolls down 
an English lane, or sits at the door of an 
English cottage. He is then as natural as 
Moreland treating the same subjects on can- 
vas. The fragrance of the fields comes on the 
wings of his song, and his English home and 
peasant are still more truly English than his 
English ships and sailors. Take, for exam- 
ple, 

THE LABORER’S WELCOME HOME. 
“ The po man whistles o’er the furrow, 
The hedger ~~ the vacant strain, 
Tithe sheopher herd + so Scghts to pa 
Where’ shepherd S a 


» weneare: : 
Till, to kee t Ag the village clock 
Sounds sweet the lab’rer's welcome home! 


The hearth State table oes bis a pestner smiling ; 


Lies = di -table sm 
| meal—which, time beguiling, 
The ale the harmless jest provokes. 
Ye inmates of the lofty dome. 
— his lot.. His children 
‘o share his smiles a 


Anat t faithful Tray, since m 
dged with him, till the r, that i 
Prociaimea the lab’rer’s welcome home. 


“ The cheering fagot burnt to cubes, 
While lares around their v keep, 
That Power that poor and ri seuapabere, 
Each thanks, and then sotiece RD. 
And now the lark climbs heaven's high dome, 
from repose, toil’s kind reliever ; 
And furnished with his daily stock— 
His dog, his staff, his keg, his beaver— 
He travels till the village clock 
Sounds sweet the lab'rer’s welcome home!’ 
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Here the pictures are perfect. Each is in 
its way a little Bewick. If there is once or 
twice a slight roughness in the metre, it is 
such as may be met with in Cowley; and if 
the introduction of “lares” at an English 
hearth startles us a little, it is just such sur- 
prises as come upon us in Cowley and the 
poets of his time. The charm of the above 
song is greatly enhanced by the music. We 
have no such songs nor any such music 
for English people generally in these days. 
Music - hall ruffianism woos the public ear 
with beastly innuendo, worse than downright 
speaking, and the Hurlingham husseydoms, 
after assisting at the butchery of doves, talk 
music-hall slang and play “‘ Champagne Char- 
ley” quadrilles.— Temple Bar. 


—>+— 


SCHILLER’S “ ROBBERS.” 


“The Robbers” is too well known to re- 
quire any lengthened description. It is the 
story of two brothers, one of whom, by the 
most primitive and unmitigated villainy, drives 
the other from the refuge of his father’s heart 
and house, which might have saved him from 
the crime to which he was driven by despera- 
tion. Karl von Moor, the injured aud ma- 
ligned hero, becomes the chief of a band of 
desperadoes, and sets himself to the work of 
doing wild justice in the oppressed country, 
robbing the rich to give to the poor, with the 
innocent and primitive magnanimity of a Rob- 
in Hood, though with all the wild storms of 
sentiment, passion, remorse, and misery, which 
belong to an age more advanced in the repre- 
sentation of emotions. Every one who has 
read it must remember the sunset scene, in 
which this young hero laments the innocence 
he has forfeited, and compares the feelings 
of his childhood with those which a career 
of crime and violence has left in his mind. 
This scene expresses the prevailing sentiment 
of the whole drama. A burning sense of 
wrong, and fierce disappointment with life, 
have driven the young man into wild action, 
visible rebellion against not only tyranny but 
law. Yet, through all, he holds fast by an 
imaginary iritention which is noble, not crimi- 
nal, and suffers agonies of remorseful misery 
when his followers break, as they do con- 
stantly, his own fanciful rules of mingled 
mercy and retribution. He is driven from 
crime to crime by that sequence of events 
which no human hand can stop, yet cannot 
consent to be criminal, or clear his mind from 
an inextinguishable longing for purity and 

ce. 

This noble and melancholy criminal, how- 
ever, is surrounded by very primitive and ele- 
mentary figures—types of conventional classes 
of mankind, rather than men. The immense 
force of emotion in the drama, its fury and 
fervor, defraud us of the smile which right- 
fully attends such wild youthful demonstra- 
tions of life’s impossibility; it is so deadly 
serious, so impressed with its own reality, 
that the reader is carried along as upon a 
boiling and foaming torrent ; but, on a calmer 
inspection, the boyish simple-minded black- 
ness of shadow and clearness of light be- 
come very apparent. The preposterous trans- 
parent guilt of the villainous Franz, so per- 
fectly frank and undisguised to himself, 
and so quickly fathomed and seen through 
by others; the weak old man so easily 
and perfectly deceived; and the angelic type 
of woman, faithful to the last—are like the 
rude forcible figures drawn by a child, in 
which the rough outline of the human form 
is put down typically, on the simplest princi- 
ples of construction. But, notwithstanding 
this primitive treatment, and the extreme 
youth of the composition—notwithstanding 
its effervescence of lawlessness, and protest 
against repression—there is all the simplicity 
of innocence in Schiller’s first drama. In all 





its heat of passion, in all its flow of specula- 
tion, and apparent thoughtfulness, its pre- 
tense at something like ‘philosophy_—it is as 
innocent as our Robin Hood ballads. Youth 
is rampant in it, but youth that has known 
no evil. We are told that it put wicked 
thoughts into the beads of the German youth, 
and tempted them to rebellion. And no doubt 
the author thought himself gloriously wicked 
as he poured forth those thunders and light- 
nings of fancy, making the welkin ring again 
with his shout, of defiance to all constituted 
authority, all decorum, discipline, and law. 
But, notwithstanding, we repeat, “The Rob- 
bers” is the most innocent of all youthful 
efforts to be very wicked. The young poet 
dashes across his stage, thundering out his 
words, mouthing the biggest blasphemies he 
can invent; but the very effort is the best 
proof of his purity and innocence. All the 
ill he knows he heaps into his first tragic pro- 
duction, but that is so transparent, so straight- 
forward, so frankly monstrous! It is wick- 
edness as conceived by an innocent heart. 

And what fire and vehemence are in the 
wild drama—what unbounded youthful energy 
and force! At what a pace it goes, blazing 
upon its way, holding the reader breathless 
with the rush of incident, the fierce heat of 
emotion! We indeed may smell only gun- 
powder in all those thunderings and light- 
nings, and feel the display to be pyrotechnic; 
but to the author the bolts he wielded came 
hot out of the hand of Jove, and the sympa- 
thetic audience, whose interest he carried with 
him, accepted his certainty that the fire was 
divine, and felt it blaze and crackle with a 
universal thrill of emotion. Seldom has ge- 
nius taken such hot and sudden vengeance on 
the authority which held it in; and even now, 
at this calm distance, the reader understands 
and sympathizes with the excitement of both 
author and audience, and feels the sweep of 
the fiery current which. carries him along 
breathless to the end of the drama. Like a 
very firebrand, exciting all, frightening and 
scandalizing many, it dropped into that iron- 
bound century, fettered by a hundred petty 
tyrannies. It ran through Germany like wild- 
fire: students and other lawless lads were 
said to have taken it to the woods and hills 
in emulation of Karl von Moor’s dare-devils ; 
and the generous robber, who took from the 
rich to give to the poor, became for a time 
the idol of all those revolutionaries who were 
native to the age, but who, happily for them- 
selves, in Germany, at least, expended their 
revolutionary fire in ‘“ Robbers” and other 
literary mediums. Schiller gave, had his pet- 
ty tyrant but known it, the most useful safe- 
ty-valve by this means for the rising vapors 
of speculation. He relieved his own bosom 
at the same time of perilous stuff which might 
have wrought him greater harm in after-life. 
— Blackwood. 


THE ISLAND OF JERSEY. 
They 


But the Jersey girls are so lovely! 
pass you by ones and twos and threes, literal- 
ly taking your breath away, for there is scarce- 
ly a plain face to be seen among the whole 


lot. Fair and dark, little and big, charming 
as Venus, stately as Juno, they make a goodly 
show as they pace the greensward listening 
to the strains ef “Blue Danube” or “ Hy- 
dropaten.” The Jerseymen have a decided 
admiration for small feet, and those damsels 
who, either by nature or art, have acquired 
small extremities, do not disguise the fact, 
but wear their petticoats a good two inches 
shorter than their less-favored sisters, who 
walk abroad discreetly clad in “tails.” Asa 
rule, the belles of the island have little or no 
style; they do not dress well, or in particu- 
larly good taste, while their figures are in no 
way remarkable, but their faces make up for 





every thing. You may see more beautiful 
girls on one summer’s day in Jersey than you 
have known during the whole of a crowded 
London season. Perhaps it is the wonderful 
air of the island that gives to them that ex- 
quisite purity of complexion, that soft yet 
healthy bloom, which distinguishes them so 
remarkably. They also have, for the most 
part, magnificent hair and eyes and good feat- 
ures. Few of these girls are born in Jersey; 
they have, for the most part, settled in the 
island for some years, and the prettiest of 
them come from England. These damsels 
are by no means slow, but hardly as fast as 
their Guernsey sisters, whe are not nearly so 
good-looking. It is always the plainest wom- 
en who flirt the most recklessly. The Jersey 
girls marry off very rapidly, but not always 
well. It is rare to hear of a really good 
wealthy marriage, but it is quite certain that 
when one of the wise virgins of the island 
gets a chance of matrimony she seldom re- 
fuses it, The men who go there have usually 
warm hearts and light pockets, so that matri- 
mony is often essayed on such magnificent 
sums as two or three hundred a year. They 
will marry a civilian with a smiling counte- 
nance; but if you wish to see a proud and 
triumphant bearing, behold a Jersey girl sail 
to the altar with an officer! A few out of 
every regiment are caught and made Bene- 
dicts, and there is great rejoicing over the 
treasure. They all have a perverse, infat- 
uated, and thoroughly feminine love for a 
searlet coat, esteeming the faithless little 
finger of an officer more than the whole body 
of a virtuous citizen. “ O que j'aime le mili- 
taire/” Where have not Eve’s daughters 
sung it, and will they ever cease to do so? 

It is very amusing to see the way love- 
affairs are managed over there. An officer, 
let us say, selects some pretty girl whom he 
particularly admires, dances with her, walks 
with her, takes her to St. Simon’s, and, if he 
is of a godly turn of mind, sits beside her— 
if not, he awaits her at the door with other 
choice spirits, and takes her home; buys her 
flowers as long as his purse will hold out, and 
to all appearance they are engaged, when sud- 
denly a new actor appears upon the scene. 
Perhaps it is a new lover for the girl with a 
little money (the officer has none), or a young 
lady looms within the red-coat’s ken with a 
moderate fortune or lovelier face; anyway, 
the spell is broken. One, two, three, and 
away! the couple who till to-day have been 
inseparable are divorced, and one or the 
other in due time is married or jilted; but 
they do not break their hearts, and whether 
it is Corydon who is left behind or Phillis, 
that one does not sit by the river-side thump- 
ing a guitar, but is ready for “ business” 
when an opportunity turns up. It is a cu- 
rious set-out from first to last, as seen by 
English eyes. Every girl who is not very 
particular has her regular “ spoon,” her male 
property with whom she takes the air, parades 
at tea-fights and flower-shows, the theatre, 
promenades, and church, and uses generally 
as an object with which to inspire envy in the 
breasts of those unwise virgins who have 
neglected to secure such furniture to their 
own especial use. These last are seen basely 
stalking with younger sisters, or, O ignominy ! 
actually hiding under the shadow of their 
mothers’ wings. But that is a rare sight, in- 
deed, for it is a curious fact that Jersey papas 
and mammas are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence; and, though we are bound to believe 
they exist somewhere, still one is tempted to 
think they are covered up like the satin chairs 
in a parvenu’s drawing-room, and only visible 
on state occasions. I have seen them at balls 
sitting in virtuous ranks against the wall, pa- 
tient martyrs, sighing for the supreme hour 
of supper, but never with their daughters be- 
side them, unless the latter were hopeless wall- 
flowers.— 7 
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FRENCH FEUILLETONISTES. 


To become a writer for the fewilletons of 
the Great Parisian dailies, is the height of 
the ambition of a French journalist. It is 
the most honorable, lucrative, and popular 
branch of writing for the public press in that 
country, and for the past fifty years not a 
litérateur has achieved greatness in France 
without having excelled as a writer in the 
Seuilleton. 

What would Sainte-Beuve have been but 
for the brilliant articles he wrote, when a mere 
youth, in the Globe, the organ of the Roman- 
cists ? Victor Hugo graduated as an author by 
his stirring articles in the Journal des Débats. 
Lamartine was first heard of in the fewilleton 
of the Gazette de France. George Sand wrote 
the first feuilleton in La Presse, and she says 
she believes she never wrote any thing bet- 
ter. Alexandre Dumas declared often that 
he wished he had stuck to his earliest literary 
occupation, namely, fewilleton writing. The 
feuilleton has been, of late years, the invari- 
able stepping-stone to the French Academy, 
and even to higher honors. But for his su- 
perb articles in the fewilleton of the Revue des 
Deuz Mondes, the Duke de Broglie would 
never have been an academician, nor, it is 
safe to say, what he is now, the most influ- 
ential minister in Marshal MacMahon’s cabi- 
net. Even the Duke d’Aumale owes his seat 
in the Academy to clever fewilleton articles in 
the same periodical, and his nephew, the 
Count de Paris, the head of the Orleans fami- 
ly, has tried his pen, though unsuccessfully, 
in the same direction. Perhaps the prospects 
of Henry V. to ascend the throne of France 
would be better had he achieved triumphs in 
the slippery arena of the feuilleton. But they 


say he is too dull for that, and dullness is a 
crime which the French people never forgive. 
At the present time Jules Janin is still 


what Henry Heine called him thirty years 
ago, “ Le Roi du Feuilleton.” It is safe to 
say that, without his Monday articles, the 
Journal des Débats would have ceased to exist 
long ago. It takes this wonderful old man, 
who is terribly afflicted with the gout, about 
one hour to throw off one of those inimitable, 
witty, and sparkling articles, for which he 
receives the snug sum of one thousand francs, 
The Indépendance Belge pays him the same 
sum for a similar article. 

Next to him ranks Victor de Saint-Paul, 
who, they say in Paris, makes and unmakes 
the reputations ef French actors. M. de 
Saint-Paul is a scion of an old legitimist fami- 
ly, and his talent is doubly admired, because 
he is known to be incorruptible. 

Strangely enough, next to this aristocratic 
writer stands, as a fewilletonisle, a man who 
never knew his father and mother—a found- 
ling, whom a poor hucksterwoman brought 
up—M. Alberie Second, whose real name is 
Jean Lefeuille. M. Second is the most in- 
dustrious journalist in Paris. He writes 
twenty thousand words every week, and he 
never pens an uninteresting line. What 
would the Figaro be without his graceful and 
versatile contributions ? 

Next come Messrs. About and Karr. 
About could easily oust Jules Janin from his 
commanding position would he but confine 
himself to fewilleton writing; but M. About, a 
rare thing among French journalists, prefers 
writing editorials, which he cannot do very 
well. Still, his pen is a plume d'or, and the 

‘ewilletons in the XIX™ Sidele, signed “ Ed- 
mond About,” are always eagerly read. Al- 
phonse Karr is a white-haired old gentleman, 
who belongs to the past generation, but he 
still retains his verve as a fewilletoniste, His 
career as a /iitérateur has been a decidedly 
curious one. Many years ago, a quarrel, 
which he had with M. Bertin, of the Journal 
des Débats, caused Alphonse Karr to swear 





for twenty years. This singular vow he kept 
religiously, notwithstanding the most tempt- 
ing offers made him constantly by anxious 
newspaper publishers. He retired to Nice, 
where he bought a villa and garden, and be- 
came a zealous horticulturist. In early spring 
he sent tens of thousands of bouquets to the 
Parisian flower-market. But the venture did 
not prove very profitable, and, when the 
twenty years had expired, Karr returned to 
Paris, and resumed feuilleton writing. The 
long pause he had made had not proved in- 
jurious to his brilliancy as a writer. 

We cannot close this sketch without al- 
luding to a man who would have never played 
a conspicuous réle in the history of France 
but for his eminent success as a fewille‘oniste. 
We speak of the unfortunate Henri Roche- 
fort. His first appearance in journalism was 
as a fewilleton writer for the Figaro. His ex- 
ceedingly witty but somewhat malicious ar- 
ticles aroused the ire of the Emperor Napo- 
leon III. The proprietor of the Figaro was 
ordered by the Minister of the Interior to dis- 
charge Rochefort. He had to obey; Roche- 
fort became greatly exasperated against the 
emperor; hence La Lanterne and the rest.— 
Wiener Presse. 

aw 


ENGLISH CHURCHES. 


At the present time there are, perhaps, no 
churches in the world so reverently treated as 
our own. But, then, there are two sides to 
the question. The British Protestant is 
shocked at the behavior of beggars who 
whine and spit and openly beg alms in many 
a Continental church as they kneel at their 
devotions. But, then, it must be confessed 
that they do pray, and fervently, too, some- 
times. Do we ever see any beggars in our 
own churches? Imagine the feelings of the 
beadle at—say—St. George’s Church, Han- 
over Square, if a cripple in rags and on 
crutches were to hobble up tothe door! It 
is hardly too much to say that such a thing 
would be impossible. And yet, in some of 
the noblest churches in the world, in the 
Domkirche at Aix, in St. Mark’s at Venice, in 
St. Peter’s at Rome, the incident is happening 
daily, and creates no surprise. Where are 
the halt and the maimed—where are even the 
decent, hard-working poor—in these trim and 
well-ordered London churches of ours? Is 
it, or is it not, necessary that they should 
come to church at all? And, if it be so, who 
is responsible for their absence ? 

Again, from an artistic point of view, we 
look with astonishment at many a Continental 
church, patched up without being restored, 
compassed about with small shops and tene- 
ments, hurg inside with strange and some- 
times gaudy trappings, its porches sometimes 
used as a kind of bazaar for the sale of ro- 
, saries, devotional souvenirs, and knick-knacks. 
We compare this state of things with the 
quiet, staid appearance of our own cathedral 
close, from which every vestige of the exter- 
nal world (except, perhaps, the dean’s car- 
riage) is excluded, where the walls are free 
from lichen, the turf cropped as close as a 
croquet-lawn, where the verger with his oft- 
told tale of monuments and dimensions is 
always bland, and the seats (at least on week- 
days) never over-crowded. And yet, some- 
how or other, there is a want of vitality, of 
interest, of religious vis, in the place. It is 
eminently respectable, but also a trifle dull. 
If reverence be inspired, it is by associations 
with the past rather than by conditions of the 
present. And the artist who brings his sketcb- 
book finds that, what with modern restora- 
tions and the chapter’s rigid sense of pro- 
priety, he cannot find a good subject for his 
brush. It is all too neat and trim. He sighs 
for the picturesque disorder of a foreign 


that he would not write a line for the press | church, for the evidence of age in crumbling 





mouldings, gray pinnacles, and well-worn 
walls. He would willingly exchange the new 
encaustic tiled floor for a pavement which 
looked as if it had been trodden for a cen- 
tury or two; and, if the truth must be con- 
fessed, he would prefer a bit of natural color, 
here and there on the masonry, to the gaudy 
modern glass of some memorial windows. 
We have restored our churches after a most 
orthodox fashion. We keep them very clean. 
We treat them with scrupulous respect. But 
we do not always succeed in enhancing their 
ancient interest.— Charles L. Eastlake. 


—_—_ 


AN ODE. 
(Aznruvr O’Suavennessy.) 


We are the music-makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams: 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams ; 
World-losers and world-forsakers 

On whom the pale moon gleams: 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world forever, it seems. 


With wonderful deathless ditties 

We build up the world’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory ; 

One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 

And three, with a new song’s measure, 
Can trample a kingdom down. 


We in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 
And Babel itself in our mirth ; 
And o’erthrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new world’s worth; 
For each - is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth. 


A breath of our inspiration 

Is the life of each generation ; 
A wondrous thing of our dreaming, 
Unearthly, impossible seeming— 

The soldier, the king, and the peasant, 
Are working together in one, 

Till our dream shall become their Present, 
And their work in the world be done, 


They had no vision amazing 
Of the goodly house they are raising, 
They had no divine foreshowing 
Of the land to which they are going; 
But on one man’s soul it hath broken, 
A light that doth not depart, 
And his look, or a word he hath spoken, 
Wrought flame in another man’s heart. 


And, therefore, to-day is thrilling 
With a past day’s late fulfilling; 
And the multitudes are enlisted 
In the faith that their fathers resisted ; 
And, scorning the dream of to-morrow, 
Are bringing to pass as they may 
In the world, for its joy or its sorrow 
The dream that was scorned yesterday. 


But we, with our dreaming and singing, 
Ceaseless and sorrowless we! 

The glory about us clinging 
Of the glorious futures we see, 

Our souls with high music ringing— 
O men, it must ever be— 

That we dwell in our dreaming and singing 
A little apart from ye. 


For we are afar with the dawning, 
And the suns that are not yet high ; 

And out of the infinite morning, 
Intrepid, you hear us cry— 

How, spite of your human scorning 
Once more God’s future draws nigh, 

And already goes forth the warning, 
That ye of the past must die. 


Great hail! we cry to the comers 
From the dazzling, unknown shore, 

Bring us hither your sun and your summers, 
And renew our world as of yore; 

You shall teach us your song’s new numbers, 
And things that we dreamed not before ; 

Yea, in spite of a dreamer who slumbers 
And a singer who sings no more. 

—London Athen@um, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


HERE is probably no more important 

lesson for the American to learn than 
that of the largest tolerance for all shades 
of opinion and all varieties of character. 

In the vast extent of territory which the 
national authority extends over, there already 
exists great diversity of pursuits, interests, 
character, methods of life, and opinion; and 
in the near future we shall find this diversity 
greatly increased. Within a few years we 
have seen an empire spring up on the Cali- 
fornia coast, and have marked its influence 
upon national politics ; in almost as brief a 
time we shall see another powerful State on 
the more northern shores of the Pacific, and 
at the foot of the Rocky Mountains another 
dominant empire. What California is on the 
coast, Colorado is destined to become to the 
Plains—a great, active, prosperous, central 
empire, with distinctive interests and special 
sources of trade and industry. And there are 
signs of a revival in the South, which will 
soon bring that section forward as an active 
competitor in the struggle for political and 
industrial supremacy. 

When all these things come about, when 
the South is once more fully in the field, and 
the embryo States in the far West shall have 
attained their robust maturity, we shall ex- 
hibit through our vast domain a contrast of 
energies, industries, and individualities, never, 
except under the Roman Empire, gathered 
into one nation. To maintain harmony and 
unity in a nation composed of materials so 
heterogeneous, there must prevail the largest 
spirit of catholic toleration, the broadest hos- 
pitality for all modes of thought, characteris- 
tics of taste, and methods of life. 

And not only must the American people 
rise to a great toleration—they must also im- 
pose upon their national authority many very 
positive restrictions. A whole continent made 
up of numerous peoples—where the Euro- 
pean, the African, and the Asiatic, unite to 
form communities and make cities; where 
temples of every religion are erected, and 
faiths of all kinds contend with negations of 
every shade of philosophy; where industrial 
interests of the most diverse character strug- 
gle for the prizes of wealth—cannot be suc- 
cessfully governed from one centre, excepting 
upon a few general principles. Any attempt 
to enter into details of adjustment, any hope 
to comprehend all the interests involved, any 
design to impose special theories either of 
industry or of morals, will be sure to create 
antagonisms and make vast mischief. No 
nation ever entering upon a career of prom- 
ised greatness needed to understand the wis- 
dom of negation as we do—for it is only by 
a wise and serene withholding that the na- 
tional zone which binds the Pacific to the 
Atlantic can be permanently held intact. 

The national Constitution is broad and 





elastic. It admits of a whole family of em- 
pires developing under its ample federal egis. 
But it may be interpreted in a narrow, special 
spirit, or it may be accepted with large and 
liberal intelligence. Whether our future is 
to be harmonious or not, depends upon this. 
The national government must maintain the 
integrity of each member of the federal Union, 
but it must permit in each member the largest 
liberty of individual development. It must 
require nothing but the performance of na- 
tional obligations, and impose its authority 
in nothing but those things that are purely 
federal. It is to deal with communities made 
up of Christians, Jews, and heathens; of 
believers and unbelievers; of people with 
distinct moral codes, and different interpre- 
tations of social relations; of people whose 
ideas are ascetic and severe, and those who 
love the dance and the wine-cup; of those 
who adhere to conventional customs, and 
those who discern new laws of social life. It 
is father over a mass of marvelously-varied 
passions, and customs, and opinions, and de- 
sires, and theories, and codes of living; and 
can only maintain its supremacy by permit- 
ting these elements of differences to live their 
independent lives, and work out their sepa- 
rate purposes with the largest liberty. To 
protect each faction against all other factions, 
to maintain the independence of each section 
and each community, to stand as a guard with 
the perpetual injunction of order and justice, 
form the wisely-limited duties of a national 
government like ours—the only administra- 
tion certain to maintain concord over a coun- 
try so vast, with interests so conflicting. 

Wise withholding is the absolutely ne- 
cessary policy of our government in the great 
future, and broad toleration the essential 
spirit which must animate our people. 


—— We learn from the report of the Com- 
missioners of Education that the people of 
this country have given, during the year 1872, 
more than ten million dollars toward the 
higher institutions of learning, and volun- 
tarily taxed itself to the amount of nearly 
seventy millions more for common schools. 
When the great fire in Boston consumed some 
of the buildings belonging to Harvard, that 
city—that had just lost so much—contrib- 
uted eighty-five thousand dollars in a single 
week toward supplying the loss. On the prin- 
ciple that “to him that hath shall more be 
given,” $2,703,167.61 of this ten millions— 
more than a quarter of the whole sum—was 
given to the educational institutions of Mas- 
sachusetts. New York comes next with over 
two million two hundred thousand dollars; 
so that these two States, already so thickly 
sprinkled with colleges, absorb five out of 
the ten millions contributed by the whole 
country. It is sad to notice that so little of 
this educational fund has been given to the 
poorer Western and Southern States; the 
great bulk of it was contributed by communi- 





ties where a good common-school and aca- 
demical system feeds the colleges with stu- 
dents, and when such institutions prove their 
right to be by the number and the quality of 
their graduates. And it is not uninteresting 
to observe that more than four-fifths of these 
sums were donations, not bequests. They 
were not the contributions of those who 
merely indicated the direction in which this 
money should flow, when they could no longer 
control it, but were the living gifts of men 
and women who took this amount from their 
own pockets, and thus despoiled themselves 
as well as their heirs. They desired to see 
the result of these benefactions in their own 
lifetime, and to avoid those sad quarrels that 
too often defeat the benevolent intentions of 
the testator. The largest amount from a sin- 


gle source is the bequest of the late Isaac 


Rich, of Boston, of a million and a half of 
dollars to found Boston University. Dr. 
James Rush leaves a million dollars for a 
library in Philadelphia; Syracuse University 
gets six hundred and fifty thousand; Prince- 
ton, four hundred and seventy thousand ; Cor- 
nell, three hundred and twelve thousand; Co- 
lumbian, two hundred and fifty thousand ; and 
Harvard, two hundred and thirty-one thousand. 
There were in that year thirty-seven gifts, of 
which the lowest was fifty thousand dollars, 
the largest a million and a half, while the 
amounts ranging from ten to fifty thousand 
dollars were so many that we cannot enumer- 
ate them. But they all unite to prove how 
freely and how generously the wealth of the 
country is poured out for these educational 
institutions. Our latest visitor, Professor 
Tyndall, who left thirteen thousand dollars as 
the avails of his lectures, to found scholar- 
ships for students devoting themselves to 
original research, says: ‘‘I have seen in Amer- 
ica a willingness on the part of individuals to 
devote their fortunes, in the matter of educa- 
tion, to the service of the commonwealth, for 
which I cannot find a parallel elsewhere.” 
Let it not be supposed that 1872 was an 
exceptional year for educational gifts. In the 
present year Cornelius Vanderbilt has given 
half a million dollars to establish the Univer- 
sity of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
and another half million for a young ladies’ 
seminary at New Dorp, on Staten Island; 
Henry F. Durant, of Boston, is erecting at 
his country-seat, at Wellesly, a female col- 
lege, modeled after Mount Holyoke, that will 
cost from half a million to a million; Johns 
Hopkins, of Baltimore, has founded an insti- 
tution for the education of four hundred col- 
ored orphans; Mr. John Anderson, of New 
York, has added fifty thousand dollars to his 
gift of Penikese Island; and Mrs, Quincy 
Shaw, of Boston, has given one hundred thou- 
sand to the institution at Cambridge over 
which her father, Professor Agassiz, presides. 
And while the wealth of the country is 
thus being freely given to these centres of 
learning, the culture, the thing taught and 
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the mode of teaching, are being steadily up- 
lifted year by year. It takes one year’s more 
study to enter a leading Eastern college to-day 
than it did twenty years ago; and the ten- 
dency is steadily toward higher qualifications 
for admission. In 1810 freshmen were ad- 
mitted of the age of twelve and thirteen; in 
1840 they averaged sixteen ; to-day that aver- 
age is over eighteen. And the quality of what 
is taught is equally improved. The principle 
of the selection of studies and their adapta- 
tion to the future course of the student is 
rapidly winning its way at our leading uni- 
versities. De Tocqueville, who so thoroughly 
investigated our institutions a generation ago, 
looked sadly upon the practical nature of our 
studies. “It must be confessed,” he says, 
“that among the civilized peoples of our age 
there are few in which the highest sciences 
have made so little progress as in the United 
States. . . . The future will prove whether 
the passion for profound knowledge, so rare 
and fruitful, can be born and developed so 
readily in democratic societies as in aristocra- 
cies,” But Tyndall, who studied the scien- 
tific tendencies of the nation but yesterday, 
was of a more hopeful opinion. He was “ un- 
able to see any thing in the constitution of so- 
ciety to prevent any student, with the root of 
the matter in him, from bestowing the most 
steadfast devotion on pure science. If great 


scientific results are not achieved in America, 
it is not to the small agitations of society that 
I should be disposed to ascribe the defect, 


but to the fact that the men among you who 
possess the genius for scientific inquiry are 
laden with duties of administration or tuition 
so heavy as to be utterly incompatible with 
the continuous and tranquil meditation which 
original investigation demands. I do not 
think this state of things likely to last.” 
The present tendency of the higher branches 
of education is undoubtedly toward a love of 
classical knowledge for its own sake; a pur- 
suit of science that finds its reward in men- 
tal, not in pecuniary acquisition; a breadth 
of thought that admits each subject of study 
to have its own intrinsic value. The Ameri- 
ean scholar, Agassiz says, should never rest 
satisfied till our institutions have attained 
such a superiority that European students 
shall find it necessary to visit this country in 
order to complete their education ! 


—— The recent pilgrimages of the dev- 
otees of nearly every European nation to 
the little French bourg of Paray-le-Monial, 
where the miracle of the Sacred Heart is 
said to have occurred in 1673, is significant 
in more than one aspect. The modern world 
is not, indeed, unused to pilgrimages ; the fol- 
lowers of Islam still journey every year in 
great numbers to Mecca, where the prophet 
founded his religious sovereignty, and gave 
his word of revelation to the Arabic tribes ; 
nor are pilgrimages less common with Chris- 
tians to the Holy Sepulchre and the sacred 





places and cities of Palestine. But pilgrim- 
ages to the shrines of latter-day saints and 
miracles, common enough three or four cen- 
turies ago, had fallen pretty much into desue- 
tude until the remarkable revival which seems, 
just now, to have penetrated and aroused the 
Catholics throughout Europe; and this re- 
vival has found its principal motive-cause in 
the situation of the Holy See, and its vent in 
the journey to the place where, it is alleged, 
the Son of God enshrined his own heart for 
a moment in the breast of a saintly virgin, in 
token of his compassion and loving-kindness 
toward mankind. The children of the pope 
have been depressed and humiliated by the 
withdrawal of his temporal power; and the 
revival of Paray, including Catholics from 
England and France, from Belgium and Hol- 
land, from Prussia, Saxony, and Austria, from 
Switzerland and Spain, is the outgrowth of 
this depression, and of a resolution to strug- 
gle to restore him to his former dignity. 
That it is a genuine, fervid religious revival, 
there can be no doubt; but that it has a po- 
litical bearing, and is made use of by states- 
men and parties to give vitality and strength 
to political ends, there is as little question. 
In a word, it is one of the elements of the 
attempt at reaction now actively proceeding 
in more than one European country. It is 
intimately connected with the effort to re- 
store Bourbon thrones in France and in Spain, 
to redivide now united Italy, to resist Bis- 
marck’s ultra- Protestant policy in Prussia, 
and to relegate the Austrian Empire to its 
position of Catholic absolutism in the days 
of the Concordat. More than this, the re- 
vival of Paray has its influence and aim in 
Protestant England. Of course, no hope ex- 
ists of restoring England to the religious faith 
of Mary I. as yet; but the tendency of a great 
Catholic upstirring in England must be to 
swell the already swelling ranks of ritualism, 
and even to draw more or less of the forces 
of ritualism into the papal ranks. Nor is it 
wise to under-estimate the power of such a 
religious upstirring, at least on the Conti- 
nent; the forces of reaction, even in such a 
Protestant stronghold as Prussia, are not to 
be despised; and in France, where the revi- 
val has been most general and most intense, 
the prospects of a Bourbon restoration must 
be confessed to be improving rapidly every 
day. Indeed, there would be no doubt that 
the monarchy would be reéstablished were it 
not for the conscientiously stubborn and nar- 
row character of the Count de Chambord. If 
he were simply politic and selfishly ambitious, 
and would give up his twaddle about the 
“ white flag,” and would consent, like shrewd 
old Louis Philippe, “to reign without gov- 
erning,” he would be “his majesty” de facto 
within three months. Theresult of the Pa- 
ray revival will certainly be to add a multi- 
tude of suffrages to the monarchical side when 
the French people are called upon—if, indeed, 
the Duke de Broglie will ever condescend to 





call upon them—to choose a permanent form 
of government. The general effect of the re- 
vival, in a political point of view, will be to 
give fresh encouragement to Don Carlos in 
Spain, to the pope in Italy, to the old family 
and court party in Austria, to Chambord in 
France, and to the now severely-regulated 
bishops in North Germany ; and thus to rouse 
the forces of reaction to what may be a ter- 
rific and long-continued struggle with the 
forces of progress. 





Recent accidental discoveries in 
the city of London show that the old Roman 
town, which once stood upon its site, was 
both larger in area, and more elegant in taste 
and structure, than has hitherto been sup- 
posed. On pulling down an old house in 
Bishopsgate Street, the workmen recently 
came upon a beautiful tesselated pavement, 
enriched with graceful figures and lavish va- 
riety of color. This pavement had been 
built upon no one knows how many times by 
past generations of city tradesmen and mer- 
chants, only to be contemptuously covered up 
each time, without any apparent effort to de- 
cipher its real significance. It proves clearly 
that there were spacious and aristocratic 
Roman mansions in old Londinium, with 
highly-decorated atria ; and it seems to hint 
that the East End was, with the Romans, 
the fashionable part of the town. Previous 
discoveries had seemed to indicate that this 
was on the banks of what used to be a pict- 
uresque little stream, the Fleet, which ran 
down from the north through Holborn Val- 
ley; and that the finer residences of the 
Romans occupied the slopes of Ludgate and 
Holborn Hills on either side. But none but 
a person of considerable rank would have 
a tesselated atrium ; and it now seems more 
probable that the Fleet was the military quar- 
ter, where also stood, perhaps, the palace of 
the governor. It seems a pity that the his- 
toric secrets, which still lie beneath the jum- 
bled mass of edifices in East London, cannot 
be systematically examined. Much has al- 
ready been revealed, but this has been by 
accident, when the main purpose of excava- 
tion has been to lay new foundations, build 
railways and tunnels, or carry new streets 
from point to point. The Roman occupation 
of London stands at the threshold of impor- 
tant and instructive English history: and 
underground London, if revealed, would no 
doubt settle many points regarding that oc- 
cupation, which are as yet matters of con- 
jecture and analogical inference. 


The letter from the eminent Eng- 
lish naturalist, W. Saville Kent, which we 
publish elsewhere, will, it is hoped, serve to 
direct the attention of the public to the one 
great need of Central Park, a need rendered, 
if possible, even more urgent now that the 
establishment of zoological and botanical gar- 
dens is assured, and the new Museum of Nat- 
ural History already in course of construc- 
tion. While it is impossible to over-estimate 
the value and interest to both science and 
the people of these worthy institutions, their 
work is in a sense incomplete until supple- 
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mented by the opportunities for observation 
afforded by the aquarium, with its wonders 
of marine, vegetable, and animal life. To the 
readers of Appietons’ Journat the Brigh- 
ton Aquarium is already a household word, 
a result due to the frequency with which 
reference has been made in our “Scientific 
Notes” to the structure and habits of the 
strange creatures that have there taken up 
their abode. In tanks, varying in capacity, 
are contained an endless variety of marine 
alge and fauna, and the ease with which they 
become adapted to this new life proves that, 
with tanks large enough, and glass walls of 
sufficient strength, there need be no limit 
to the variety of wonders that may thus be 
displayed. Minnows, sticklebacks, lobsters, 
porpoises, sharks, and the direful “ kraken,” 
are imprisoned, and even domesticated ; and, 
to the frequenter of those crystal-lined cor- 
ridors, their forms and habits are as famil- 
iar as those of the animals of the “Zoo” 
to our cockney friends, or the plants at Kew 
Gardens to the botanical student. It was un- 
der the desire to secure the establishment of 
aquaria tanks at Central Park that we were in- 
duced to enter upon the correspondence alluded 
to. Professor Kentadds to eminent attainments 
as a student, the qualification which long expe- 
rience brings, and hence the fact that his ser- 
vices are at our command cannot but be 
regarded as a most fortunate one. We sin- 
cerely hope, therefore, that immediate action 
will be taken to further this most important 
project. No nobler contribution to science 
could be made than this, and in no manner 
could wealth render more signal service, or 
contribute more effectually to the pleasure 
and improvement of the people, than in aid- 
ing the construction of suitable aquaria at 
Central Park. 


To the impartial and perhaps cyn- 
ical looker-on, the Shah of Persia’s late Eu- 
opean tour was very instructive in many 
ways, and especially as the most striking 
recent example of that romantic admiration 
which still lingers in civilized minds for the 
semi-barbaric potentates of the Orient. The 
spectacle of every one of the leading nations 
of Western Europe bowing down, as it were, 
before a petty prince who is intellectually a 
barbarian and socially a boor, was, as we 
pointed out at the time, the most absurd 
probably on which the eyes of this generation 
have looked. So absurd, in fact, was the 
whole pageant, that it was generally thought 
there must be something ulterior behind it, 
and that the shah’s visit, and the pomp and 
circumstance with which it was attended, 
were closely connected with that problem 
which is rapidly becoming of the first impor- 
tance, and which involves the political suprem- 
acyin Asia. Such, we believe, was the all 
but universal conclusion in England, Russia, 
and Germany, as well as in this country, and 
its acceptance was hardiy impaired even 
when the British Foreign Office declined 
Baron Reuter’s reasonable propositions with 
ostentatious promptness and publicity. Since 
then, however, it has come out that Earl 
Granville studiously abstained from any but 
the most formal and official intercourse with 
the shah, that he distinctly declined an invi- 





j tation to a private and diplomatic interview, 


and that he has conveyed assurances to Rus- 
sia that the visit was “utterly without polit- 
ical significance.” The fact seems to be that 
the visit of the shah was simply made the 
occasion of a vulgar effort on the part of the 
so-called civilized nations to surpass each 
other in gorgeous, costly, and meaningless 
display. The perception of this has already 
dawned on the British mind; and we see 
now unmistakable symptoms of that kind of 
repentance which, in a practical and self- 
conscious nation, is very likely to follow 
close upon any betrayal into foolishness. 
The very journals which were loudest a few 
weeks ago in trumpeting Nasr-ed-Din have 
become almost sardonic of late in their refer- 
ences to him; and the only record we have 
of his journey after leaving Paris, so far as 
the English papers are concerned, are anec- 
dotes of the evident disgust with which he 
inspired King Victor Emmanuel, and the re- 
lief with which the Emperor Francis Joseph 
saw his final departure from Vienna. That the 
repentance, moreover, has penetrated to offi- 
cial circles, is evidenced by the peremptory 
notification of the Foreign Office to the Sultan 
of Zanzibar—whose proposed visit, under the 
circumstances, might really bave been pro- 
ductive of good—that “it would not be con- 
venient for the queen to entertain him at 
present.” 





Art Hotes. 


MONG the few artists who have worked in 

New York during this summer is Mr. Ju- 

lian Scott. He has been busy painting a large 
picture of the battle of Cedar Creek, the fight that 
resulted in the final possession of the Shenan- 
doah Valley by the Union army. It took place 
October 19, 1864, about six months before the 
surrender of Lee, and, having been fought in 
great part by Vermont troops under the com- 
mand of General L. A. Grant, is a fit subject to 
be painted for the state of Vermont, by which it 
has been ordered for the capitol at Montpelier. 

The painting now on Mr. Scott’s easel, or 
rather on his walls, for it is too large for any 
easel, being twenty feet long and ten high, was 
begun some months ago, and is now thorough- 
ly “laid in;’’ the masses of light, shade, and 
form, are in their places, and the groups of 
men, the size of life, in the foreground, and 
which are all portraits, have been painted al- 
most to the last stage of finish. 

Battle-scenes on canvas are all somewhat 
alike in the main features; but there is a great 
difference between those painted by an actual 
witness of such scenes and the formal concep- 
tions of the “‘ideal painter.”” From their natu- 
talness some of the pictures of our battles 
have much interest, both to the participators 
in them, and to everybody familiar with them 
through hearsay. For giving interest to this 
class of works Mr. Scott has peculiar advan- 
tages. Entering the war as a drummer-boy, 
at fifteen, and already at that early age an en- 
thusiast for art, he filled his time in the inter- 
vals of active duty with sketching the scenes 
and the persons among whom his experience 
lay. Apart from the valuable memoranda 
which these studies afforded him, the exertion 
of mind necessary to draw them fixed the im- 
pression of the scenes indelibly on his memo- 
ry; and the result has been that, since the ter- 





mination of the war, a number of paintings 
from his brush, both vivid in expression and 
true in detail, have been added to the histori- 
eal treasures of the country. Whether it is 
from the influence of the French schools in cur 
art, or that the young Americans have a pecul- 
iar aptitude for color, it is certain that many 
of them, and Mr. Scott among the rest, have 
a very happy sense of rich and harmonious 
tones; and it is in this respect freéminentiy 
that the chief artistic value of this picture con- 
sists. The figures are well massed, and in this 
show the advance in power which study only 
can give, A good deal of the painting is at 
present in a crude condition ; regiments of sol- 
diers, woods, and distant hills, being only in- 
dicated by blots of light or shadow. But, even 
in its incompleted state, there is a great deal 
of action manifested in the different groups. 

The painting contains several original por- 
traits of prominent Vermont officers, among 
whom are General L. A. Grant, Colonel Enoch 
E. Johnson, General Foster, and others of less 
rank. No picture of a battle can be truly said 
to be agreeable, but this has less than usual of 
the ordinary blood and thunder; its strong 
and vivacious likenesses give it interest, and 
to the artist its harmony of color, and well- 
massed light and shade, make it satisfactory ; 
and, of course, historically, all these pictures, 
painted from actual] knowledge of the scenes, 
will have an added interest with every year 
that the future adds to their age. 


“The proposal to restore Kirkstall Abbey 
Church,” says the London Atheneum, “ is the 
most glaring illustration we have met with of 
the strangest of modern manias: nothing ofthe 
sort has surpassed it. That churches which have 
never fallen out of use should undertake a pro- 
cess of ‘restoration,’ is, however unfortunate, 
by no means unaccountable. During periods of 
prosperity, most wealthy nations have defaced 
their ancient monuments by operations analo- 
gous to that which has deprived posterity of 
nearly every thing really venerable or original 
in art. Neither in England nor in France is 
there much left that combines these sources of 
delight, for almost every thing of the sort has 
been furbished up. On the other hand, the 
Egyptians destroyed their own antiquities so 
completely that we have scarcely any means 
of tracing the development of their skill; we 
know little more than the culmination and de- 
cline of arts to which we owe so much. The 
Greeks were hardly less unmerciful, nor were 
the Romans much less reckless of posterity. 
In the middle ages men were not more scru- 
pulous: half the history of Renaissance archi- 
tecture is a record of destruction. But we 
turn our old lamps into new ones. We protest 
with all our might against the whimsical no- 
tion, and trust everybody who has influence 
may join in opposing the scheme. Are we 
tired of building new churches, that we desire 
to ruin our ruins? Of course the job, being as 
simple in its nature as it is heartless in its con- 
ception, is an easy one; however much a great 
artist might desire an opportunity to rival or 
surpass Kirkstall, no true artist would attempt 
its destruction. When Sir G. Scott—for to 
that energetic gentleman report ascribes this 
amazing scheme—has designed a better build- 
ing than the abbey, and it is proved that such 
a structure is needed in the meadow outside 
Leeds, then, but not till then, will it be possi- 
ble for lovers of art and antiquity to listen to 
such a plan asthis. Ifa large church is wanted 
there, by all means build one, and let it be as 
fine as possible; but refrain from destroying 
all that is worth keeping of the old one. For 
what but a fresh display of modern trinkets 
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can this work result in? Will acres of shiny 
tile pavements, of the newest-oldest patterns— 
will tons of smart Birmingham bedizenments 
in brass, as far removed from true art as pos- 
sible—will perches of stained glass—will any 
amount of trumpery modern carvings in wood 
or stone, the poor, sapless outcomings of doz- 
ens of ‘highly-trained’ artisans, replace for 
us the ancient, genwine beauty of old Kirkstall, 
with all its memories, all its venerableness ? 
Surely the people of Leeds, who have been so 
long and rightly proud of the antique honors 
of their town, will do their utmost to oppose 
the carrying out of this unlucky freak.” 


While the Vendéme Column of the French 
still waits to be reérected, the Prussians have 
raised their great new column or trophy of 
Victory on the Kénigsplatz, at Berlin; and on 
the anniversary of Sedan it was unveiled with 
splendid ceremonies. The monument measures 
one hundred and ninety-five feet in height, and 
is the most colossal structure of its kind in Eu- 
rope. It has a square base, or podium, com- 
posed of red Swedish granite, sixty-two feet on 
each side by twenty-two feet high, which rests 
on a flight of gray Silesian granite steps. The 
four sides of the podium bear reliefs, forty-one 
feet by six and a half feet, illustrative of the 
three wars the monument is intended to com- 
memorate. On the east side the subjects are 
preparations for war, and the storming of Dip- 
pel; on the north side, the battle of Kénig- 
gritz, and the meeting on the battle-field of 
the king and the crown-prince; on the west 
side, the battle of Sedan, and the entry into 
Paris ; on the south side, the entry of troops 
into Berlin. This broad base supports an enor- 
mous column, one hundred feet high, which 
is surmounted by a statue of Victory, forty feet 
in height. A number of smaller columns, each 
sixteen feet high, and consisting of single blocks 
of granite, also rise from the pedestal, and sur- 
round the lower part of the great column, 
forming a hall fifty feet in diameter. The 
capitals of these columns are in bronze, as also 
three gilt bands on the column above the hall, 
the metal being cast from Danish, Austrian, 
and French guns, captured in the campaigns 
of 1864, 1866, and 1870. Within the hall the 
whole surface of the main column is covered 
by mosaics illustrative of the military achieve- 
ments of the Prussian and German people. 
The statue of Victory—winged and gilt—which 
surmounts the whole, stands upon eight Prus- 
sian eagles, and holds out a laurel-wreath with 
the right hand, while grasping in the left a 
spear, into the blade of which is inserted an 
iron cross. The monument contains one hun- 
dred and ninety-four representations of en- 
gagements in the three campaigns, which are 
claimed as Prussian and German victories. 


We learn that the committee formed for the 
celebration of the fourth centenary of the birth 
of Michael Angelo (May 5, 1875) has already 
arranged the principal articles of its pro- 
gramme. It has been resolved that the com- 
plete correspondence of the artist, and all the 
documents, published and unpublished, relat- 
ing to his life and works, shall be offered to 
the public in a magnificent volume ; that artists 
shall be invited to send drawings illustrative 
of his life, which will be photo-lithographed 
and published as an album; also that all the 
great works of Michael Angelo, and the most 
important of his drawings, shall be reproduced 
in like manner. It is, moreover, proposed that 
a medal shall be struck in his honor; a com- 
memorative tablet placed on the house in which 
he was born, at Caprese, and another on the 
house which he so long inhabited, at Settigna- 





no; that casts from all his principal sculptures 
shall be placed with his statue of David in the 
Tribune at Florence, and that the municipality 
of that city shall be invited to raise a monu- 
ment in his honor. 





Plusic and the Drama. 


b el we cannot fully agree with the enthusias- 

tic encomiums bestowed: by many of the 
critics upon Salvini, the Italian actor, in his 
rendition of Othello, it is because, in the lan- 
guage of one of our contemporaries, ‘‘ we en- 
tirely prefer, in English dramatic literature, 
the English school of acting to that of any for- 
eign country.”? We concede that Salvini has a 
fine presence, a rich and well-modulated voice, 
and possesses a great deal of that passionate 
intensity which we look for in the Italian na- 
ture. But in none of these particulars does he 
excel actors of the English stage, while in 
largeness of conception, subtilty of analysis, 
breadth of representation, and power of expres- 
sion, the late Mr. Forrest was much his supe- 
rior. It is somewhat mortifying to American 
pride to find in the enthusiastic praise bestowed 
upon Salvini a hearty recognition of those very 
qualities that in Forrest were decried, and to 
see how we forget the splendid ideal of the 
Moor so recently identified with our stage, in 
our haste to worship a personation that, in all 
essential particulars, is its inferior. But For- 
rest was an actor judged only by his defects ; 
he had so thoroughly outraged and estranged 
the whole class of critics by his infirmities of 
temper that his supreme genius as an artist 
was only lamely or grudgingly allowed. And 
it has also been the fashion in society to sneer 
at him. Thousands of fashionable people who 
flock to hear and see Salvini, who overflow 
with praises of his genius, are as ignorant of 
acting as of Hindoo, and entirely unconscious 
how, in breadth and largeness, as a whole, or 
in study and insight in parts, Forrest’s Othello 
was a masterly picture, which the stage of to- 
day can nowhere equal. It is a great pity, for 
the honor of the American stage, that Forrest 
should have put himself in deadly opposition 
to those who do so much toward making fame ; 
a pity that circumstances in his career so 
effectually estranged from him many of the in- 
tellectual class, who to the last believed that 
the crudeness and extravagances of his early 
days clung to his maturer art; a pity that for 
these reasons Americans, with so admirable a 
standard of dramatic art, should imagine that 
an Italian brings us fresh revelations of Shake- 
spearian character. When we recollect, more- 
over, that the imaginative art of Forrest was 
dethroned in favor of the realistic art of Ma- 
cready, and now find the imaginative art of the 
Italian suddenly placed on tbe pedestal as some- 
thing higher than the school of the English 
stage, wonder is shared with indignation. 
And, further, when a critic assures us of Sal- 
vini’s Othello that “‘ nothing so earnest, so im- 
petuous, so lurid with the pains and passions 
of hell itself, has been seen on the American 
stage,”” we must assume that this opinion is 
honest, but are amazed to find it uttered. 

But we must not underrate Salvini. His 
natural gifts, as we have already said, are very 
munificent. If in passionate passages there is, 
after the manner of his countrymen, an excess 
of action, in quieter scenes his repose is ad- 
mirable. The famous farewell speech was 
marred, to our idea, by an attempt to portray 
by action the various sentiments of the pas- 
sage; the rush upon Jago that follows was 
electrical and effective, but, at the close, when 





he throws him upon the floor and lifts his foot 
to stamp upon the prostrate body, the incident 
is assuredly false to the situation, and in effect 
is almost ludicrous. And Salvini’s passion, 
which is intense and narrow, rather than grand 
and sweeping, continually breaks out in be- 
littling incidents of this character—peculiarities 
that are essentially national, and opposed to 
the English conception of tragic art. But it is 
only right to take him with his national color- 
ing, so to speak, and allow something to our 
own prejudices. And, no doubt, a great actor’s 
style grows upon us; in some instances, in- 
deed, our appreciation of an actor is very 
much a matter of education. At first we are 
repelled by mannerisms or peculiarities ; and, 
only after we become familiar with all his 
methods, do we come to realize the range of 
his power and the characteristics of his genius. 


The London Philharmonic Society was es- 
tablished in 1818, Salomon the violinist being 
one of the founders, who had formerly engaged 
Haydn to write his twelve grand symphonies. 
J. B. Cramer was another, who stood for long 
at the very summit of his profession in the 
threefold capacity of composer, pianist, and 
publisher; every one knows his “ Piano-forte 
Studies,” or should know them, that would ex- 
ce] on the instrument, and the time is not re- 
mote when this “‘ glorious John” among mu- 
sicians was the centre of European esteem. 
One other was Charles Neate, the only sur- 
vivor of the original knot whose merit is not 
forgotten, and whose mediation between the 
society and Beethoven is of lasting conse- 
quence. The object of this institution is to 
uphold that class of music which, because it 
stands above and apart from all others, is dis- 
tinguished as classical, and while the princi- 
ples of this society are strictly conservative, it 
has been the means, through commissioning 
artists to write for its concerts, of bringing 
some of the greatest masterpieces into music. 
It originally resembled a club, and was sup- 
ported by numerous subscribers whose names 
would stand for years upon the list of nominees 
before there was room for their admission. Its 
first concerts were given in the old Argyll 
Rooms, which were destroyed by fire in 1829. 
There, during one of the society’s perform- 
ances, Spohr was interrupted in playing one 
of his violin concertos by the smashing of the 
windows because the house was not, like every 
other, illuminated in honor of Queen Caroline’s 
acquittal. The concert-room of the King’s 
Theatre in the Haymarket was next chosen, 
and subsequently the Hanover Square Rooms 
became the home of the society. It was very 
prosperous for a long period, laying by consid- 
erable sums of money; but, from various 
causes, its funds were frequently drawn upon 
after its removal to Hanover Square. The sub- 
scibers’ list had shrunk, the days of exclusion 
were no more, those of open doors at moderate 
prices had arrived, but the limited space for- 
bade the admission of sufficient numbers to 
meet at lower rates the necessities of the occa- 
sion. At last an energetic member of the com- 
mittee proposed that, as there was no chance 
of recovery in that situation, the Philharmonic 
should move to St. James’s Hall. This was 
done, and since that time the society has pros- 
pered to such an extent that the funds have 
grown instead of dwindled, and, far from rely- 
ing almost entirely on subscribers, a very large 
sum is generally paid by the public for admis- 
sion to single concerts. 


We have paid oar last visits, for the season, 
to the Central-Park Gardens ; we have heard the 
last of the ‘‘ Rhapsodic Hongroise,”’ the “‘ Stru- 
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ensee,”’ and the ‘* Hunga de Laszio;” we have 
been dismissed for the last time by the enthu- 
siastic drummer-in-chief, who performed night- 
ly a solo with orchestral accompaniment to 
close the evening’s entertainment. It has al- 
ways seemed that this final pounding was al- 
lowed by the conductor in order to propitiate the 
noisy monster for not being permitted to join 
in every movement, and touch into vigor every 
bar. This spirit of justice probably led Mr. 
Thomas to pay off all possibly lingering obli- 
gations to this important though impetuous 
instrument, by choosing a programme solely 
of Wagner’s works to close the season. 

This certainly was consistent. Think, too, 
what a thorough-going pot-pourri it was! 
Every note, and seemingly every sound, musi- 
cal or otherwise, that had been uttered by this 
noble orchestra during the summer, was once 
more rehearsed, and the composer spoke at 
once for himself and his brethren. 

We are grateful for such a genius, and for 
his earnest interpreter, who made us know so 
familiarly the marvelous power of this last 
law-brenker of the schools. 

We have now to bide a while—we trust not 
long—until the new era shall be brought about, 
andthen Thomas shall reign the year round in 
a kingdom that wjll know no interregnum. 

It seems as though there had been a con- 
certed plan, concocted by the several impres- 
sarios, to fight with great desperation for the 
old star opera system ; they will gather, during 
the next four or five months, their best forces, 
as if to prove the potency of their peculiar 
power. 

We certainly can ask nothing more from 
them than they collectively promise, unless it 
be a good chorus. We cannot hope, with so 
many enterprising managers, that each troupe 
will be perfect; that each will produce a 
thoroughly satisfactory quartet of voices; but 
we rejoice heartily when we see the names 
of Nilsson, Cary, and Capoul, in one band, and 
that that one is already on the stage. There 
are no less than six strangers to become ac- 
quainted with; if they are but honest, and 
will sing without detraction, we will rest con- 
tent, for have we not Nilsson and Capoul? We 
thank Strakosch for this in advance. 


It is understood that the Fourteenth-Street 
Theatre, now known as the New Lyceum, re- 
constructed for and under the direction of Mr. 
Feehter, has in its new hands undergone con- 
siderable change in its interior arrangement 
and decoration. How far this is true we do 
not know, but we are quite ready to believe 
that a taste so instructed as that of Mr. Fech- 
ter’s would not have consented to many of the 
features that now mark it. For instance, the 
ceiling, the side-walls in places, and the front 
of the circles, are decorated and painted in 
imitation of lace. This is simply inexcusable! 
Any tyro in decorative art ought to know that 
imitation in any of its forms is in bad taste. 
It is strange that a principle so well established 
as this is continually ignored in carpets, wall- 
paper, and frescoes, but not often, we must 
say, With such emphatic violation of artistic 
law as in the New Lyceum. Otherwise the 
Lyceum is a handsome theatre. It is richly 
upholstered and charmingly lighted. 

The Lyceum opened with a dramatic ver- 
sion of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Hunchback of Nétre 
Dame,” in which there was some very good 
Scenery, a very bad ballet, some poor singing, 
and acting of the three kinds—good, bad, and 
indifferent. Mr. King,a new-comer from Eng- 
land, made a feature of Quasimodo, the hunch- 
back ; the Zemeralda was tolerably good; Mr. 
Wheatleigh gave a finished but cold picture 





of the infatuated priest; and no one else is 
fairly mentionable. But Mr. King is an acces- 
sion to our boards. He has a fine face, a stal- 
wart frame, a voice of singular depth and 
melody, and he acts with ripe intelligence. 


By the death of Herr Georges Hellmes- 
berger, the violinist, Austria has lost one of 
the most eminent of its native artistes. Born 
in 1800, at Vienna, Herr Hellmesberger suc- 
ceeded, in 1828, to the post of chef d’orchestre 
at the opera, and he also held a professorship 
at the Conservatoire, which he resigned in fa- 
vor of his son Joseph. The chamber concerts 
of the father and son, who formed the chief 
members of the quartet party, have long been 
celebrated, not only at Vienna, but throughout 
Europe. 





VFiterary Hotes. 


ENERAL LEWIS WALLACE’S histori- 

ca] novel, ‘* The Fair God,’’ has been 

long and perhaps unduly heralded, and now 
that it has at last appeared, will disappoint 
many, even among those who will be fully 
alive to whatever merits it really has. Cer- 
tainly no writer ever had a better subject than 
the dimly - outlined but gorgeously - colored 
picture that the old history of unconquered 
Mexico, or Mexico in the first sufferings of the 
conquest, presents ; the material that lies ready 
for an author’s pen is wonderfully flexible, rich, 
and capable of being put into forms which are 
brilliant and picturesque and vivid, where an- 
other subject would seem only garishly dressed 
and artificial. With this matter for his story, 
General Wallace might have done the work of 
an artist ; he has really done much less. With 
a style that is only saved from conventionality 


by occasional eccentricities of a not particu- 
larly pleasant kind, he has written a romance 
that falls just short of being an historic sketch 
of manners and customs—or an historic sketch 
that barely misses being a romance—it is hard 


to say which of the two. The single element 
of masterly genius is wanting—that element 
which makes “‘ Hypatia,” and “ The Cloister 
and the Hearth,” and ‘‘ Henry Esmond,” some- 
thing far more than realistic pictures of certain 
periods of time—mere photographs of customs 
and costumes. And, this breath of life left 
out, a skillfully-constructed skeleton, with in- 
terest enough to entertain us for the moment, 
is left. There is spirit in the book, but it is 
the spirit of a theatrical spectacle rather than 
a work of art; and while the rattle of com- 
bats, and the coloring of dresses, and the va- 
rious splendors of gold, silver, and jewels, 
please the more childish part that exists in 
everybody’s mind, there is very little for any 
thing higher to feed upon, and, above all, very 
little to remember beyond the studies of gar- 
ments, weapons, manners, and so on, that his- 
torians have given us as correctly and even 
as vivaciously before. We do not think ‘‘ The 
Fair God” is one of those books that people 
will ever read twice, as they do the great his- 
torical romances that have been written; and 
many of those who read it at all will be sorry 
that its rich subject should not have been bet- 
ter used. (Osgood & Co., publishers.) 


That a New-England clergyman should 
write a bulky volume on the breeding, treat- 
ment, and training of the horse, would un- 
doubtedly have excited wonder of a peculiar 
kind among the grave congregations of a cen- 
tury, or, indeed, half a century ago; and the 
Rev. Mr. Murray’s book on the perfectibility 





of the noble animal would not have been sure 
of a large sale in the Boston of our fathers. 
We have changed tout cela; but the Rev. 
Mr. Beecher, in his preface to ‘The Perfect 
Horse,” still finds it necessary to justify this 
new field of writing by a slight apology, and 
to point out that if St. Paul were still alive he 
might also have composed the volume, as he 
would undoubtedly have written on other sub- 
jects of current interest. We have no quarrel 
with Mr. Murray for throwing off, in his mo- 
ments of leisure (presumably), this trifling lit- 
tle treatise of the size of a cyclopedia volume ; 
nor do we think it in any sense unchristian, 
irreligious, or even unorthodox to engage in 
horse-training, whether practically or theoreti- 
cally ; we look at the whole matter in a very 
commonplace, possibly in a very heathenish 
fashion. We do not know what would be the 
general effect if a justice of the Supreme Court 
should suddenly quite overshadow his legal 
reputation by the publication of a masterly 
treatise on athletics, or a pamphlet on the ad- 
vantages of rowing with the sliding-seat, or a 
monograph on the development of the biceps 
muscle—all of which are most excellent and 
not illegal things. We do not know what the 
general effect might be ; but, for ourselves, the 
distinguished legal gentleman would be for- 
ever afterward associated, as he gravely ad- 
ministered justice from the bench, with feats 
of weight-lifting, high jumps, and throwing 
the hammer; and we could not resist a mild 
impression that if his honor could be a so 
much better athlete than jurist, his talents 
would be better employed in instructing the 
youth of the land in the attainment of physi- 
cal perfection than in administering the com- 
mon law. Mr. Murray, author of this really 
admirable treatise on ‘‘The Perfect Horse” 
—de te fabula/ 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published 
a very beautiful edition of M. Camille Flam- 
marion’s ‘* Atmosphere,’’ in excellent English 
translation. It makes a large and heavy vol- 
ume, and is printed and illustrated in a man- 
ner that calls for more than ordinary comment. 
Besides the abundance of admirable woodcuts 
by which it is both decorated and rendered in- 
teresting, there are among its illustrations 
many chromo-lithographic pictures, the ex- 
cellent coloring and preparation of which form 
a most attractive feature of the book. ‘There 
is, however, one aspect in which this edition 
is not entirely worthy of approval; this is seen 
when we look at it from the point of view of 
the scientific student. The question of the use- 
fulness of the majority of the plates of which 
we have spoken, and of their propriety in even 
a popular scientific work, is one entirely dis- 
tinct from that of their intrinsic attraction. 
To us, a book of this character rather loses in 
dignity through the insertion of merely pictu- 
resque illustrations, such as “a sunset,” “a 
storm,” and so on. We should prefer to see 
the really useful plates retained, the book kept 
in its present admirable typographical dress, 
but the entirely superfluous cuts relegated to 
some more appropriate place, where the idea 
that they were inserted for mere show would 
not so constantly intrude itself, to the injury 
of their interest and of the beauty of their 
execution. These remarks, it seems to us, ap- 
ply to a very large class of scientific works be- 
sides the one immediately under notice. 


With Frances Eliot’s ‘Old Court -Life in 
France,”’ the readers of the Journa are al- 
ready familiar; but, through the publication 
of the book in a handsome volume, by Messrs. 
Appleton & Co., it bas recently been sent out 
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into a much larger circle. It is a book of many 
merits, and full of that interest which the 
method employed in its writing always gives 
to such a rendering of the facts of history. 
The aim of the author has been to retain, as 
closely as may be in her story, the actual words 
and acts of those whose lives made living ro- 
mance in these days of the old régime; and 
she has succeeded in doing this without pro- 
ducing a stilted or absurd effect. Not a little 
of the beauty of the volume and of its success 
is due to the capital illustrations by Mr. Fred- 
ericks, which reproduce for its pages art- 
studies in the costumes and manners of the 
times as accurate and interesting as the liter- 
ary studies of the text. The volume comes 
down to a later date than the portion which 
appeared in the pages of the JournaL. 


“The Bazaar Book of Health” (Messrs. 
Harper and Brothers) has a title which will 
prejudice many readers against it at once, and 
convey the impression that it is a little catch- 
penny treatise, published merely as a premium 
@r an illustrated newspaper. This is unfor- 
tunate ; for it is, in reality a most excellent, 
judicious, well-written little volume, with as 
much common-sense in it as in any thing of its 
scope and intention that we have ever read. 
It advocates no hobbies, prescribes no nos- 
trums, insists upon no injudicious athletics 
which defeat the purpose of proper exercise, 
and in general counsels the very best and most 
natura) of healthful courses. It treats the ques- 
tions of stimulants and narcotics with care, 
but with candor and fairness, and is evidently 
the work of a man who had in view the giving 
of really sound advice, rather than the follow- 
ing of the schools. 


“Mr. Ruskin,” say the English journals, 
“is now printing his Oxford lectures. Of 
* Love’s Meinie: Lectures on Greek and Eng- 
lish Birds ;’ the second lecture, on ‘ The Swal- 
low,’ is out. Of his ‘ Faeinoro Dierum: Six 
Lectures on Wood and Metal Engraving,’ the 
first and second are nearly ready. The sub- 
jects of these lectures are as follows: 1. The 
definition of the art of engraving; 2. The 
relation of engraving to other arts in Florence ; 
8. The technics of wood-engraving; 4. The 
technics of metal-engraving ; 5. Design in the 
German schools of engraving (Holbein and 
Direr); 6. Design in the Florentine schools 
of engraving (S. Botticelli). Of the revised 
edition of his entire works, volume six, ‘The 
Crown of Wild Olive,’ is in preparation. It 
will contain an additional chapter on ‘The 
Economies of the Kings of Prussia.’”’ 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have, among 
their present stock, a few volumes ofa book 
remarkable as a specimen of the art of printing, 
and almost invaluable as the most beautiful and 
exhaustive manual of its class in the world. 
This is the original French edition of “ L’Or- 
nement Polyehrome, recueil historique et pra- 
tique, publié sous la direction de M. A. Ra- 
cinet,” and issued by Firmin Didot,- Fréres, 
Fils & C's of Paris. The large folio is a per- 
fect wonder of color and design ; exquisitely 
printed full-page plates of specimens of an- 
cient, medieval, and modern polychromatic 
art, make up the greater portion of the volume. 
The delicacy and beauty of these illustrations 
are marvelous ; it is the very climax of color- 
printing. 


To pronounce upon “ Lombard Street,” Mr. 
Bagehot’s study of the English money-market 
—or, at least, to analyze its merits from the 
point of view of the financier—is a somewhat 
audacious task for an American who does not 
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live in the very midst of the great currents of 
trade, and have constant opportunity for their 
study. We shall not attempt any such exami- 
nation here; but we assume no too great re- 
sponsibility in earnestly advising the reading 
of the book. Mr. Bagehot has proved himself 
so careful and well informed a thinker, and, 
in general, so sound a theorist, in what he has 
written previously, that all that he gives us is 
deserving of respectful study. (Scribner, pub- 
lisher.) 


The Atheneum announces that “ M. Victor 
Hugo’s new work, ‘ Quatre-Vingt-Treize,’ is 
now ready for the press, and the manuscript 
has been submitted to M. Beulé, the Minister 
of the Interior. Some fears are entertained 
that its publication may be prohibited, and 
also that the presentation at the Porte St.- 
Martin, of ‘ Marie Tudor,’ a play, it is said, 
by no means likely to please the clerical party, 
may be forbidden. If suppressed in France, 
* Quatre-Vingt-Treize’ will very possibly be 
printed in Brussels. M. Hugo is at present 
living at Auteuil.” 


The news comes to us first through an Eng- 
lish review, that a new edition of Mr. King’s 
** Mountaineering,’”’ which will be dedicated to 
Professor Tyndall, will be published shortly. 
It will, we are told, contain what has hitherto 
been felt to be a want, viz., a good map of the 
Sierra Nevada, and also an additional chapter. 


A forthcoming volume by Chevalier Ernst 
Bunsen on the “ Chronology of the Bible,” is 
to be issued simultaneously, not only on both 
sides of the Atlantic, but in four of the leading 
languages of Europe—English, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian. 





Scientific Hlotes. 


O the constant reader of our science col- 
umns, the name of W. Saville Kent is 
doubtless a familiar one, associated as it has 
been with frequent reports from the Brighton 
Aquarium. To this experienced and earnest 
worker, naturalists at home and abroad have 
long been indebted for many new and valuable 
revelations regarding the structure and habits 
of the ‘* dwellers of the sea.”’ Uniting eminent 
qualifications as a student and scholar, to the 
enthusiasm and zeal of an explorer, he has 
won the just commendations of his colleagues 
Having recently 
learned from the English journal, Nature, that 
Mr. Kent had resigned his post as resident 
naturalist to the Brighton Aquarium, and ac- 
cepting the favorable opinions of his ability 
and zea) expressed by the same high author- 
ity, we were induced to address him at once 
respecting the immediate establishment of an 
aquarium at Central Park. In our letter, we 
reiterated views already frequently presented 
in the Journat, regarding the value to science 
and the public of these important institutions, 
and added a request that we be at once in- 
formed as to whether he could aid us in the 
good work. The arguments in favor of the 
construction of aquaria at Central Park are 
so numerous and forcible as to need no further 
statement. It is enough to know that the 
success attending their introduction into the 
gardens and museums of Europe has been so 
marked that the record of their progress has 
become a regular feature of their scientific 
journals. In publishing Mr. Kent’s reply to 
our communications, we do so in the full con- 
fidence that the cause we advocate will be 
favored thereby, since it can now rely on the 








support of so experienced and able an ally. It 
may be well to state, however, that the Brigh- 
ton Aquarium differs from the one we propose, 
in that it represents a financial investment, 
being under the immediate direction and con- 
trol of a stock company, while it is hoped that 
the generosity and public spirit of our citizens, 
or of some one wealthy patron, will make the 
Park Aquarium—when we have one—/ree io 
adi, thus adding to the museum and menagerie 
a third attraction, which will rival if not excel 
them both. . Mr, Kent’s letter in full is as fol- 
lows: 


“1 Upper Rock Garpenxs, 
“ BrigHTon, ENGLAND. } 


“* To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

“* Dear Sm: In reply to your letter of the 
7th instant, just received, I write at once to 
inform you, that I am highly disposed to give 
consideration to the scheme you there bring 
before my notice. 

“ The Central Park, New-York City, would 
undoubtedly yield a most eligible site, in every 
respect, for the erection of an aquarium, or 
series of aquaria, on a scale of magnitude hith- 
erto unprecedented ; its position at the same 
time being an almost certain guarantee for its 
prosperity as a financial enterprise. 

“ The success attending the Brighton un- 
dertaking, of which I have‘recently resigned 
the curatorship, in this latter respect, indeed, 
sufficiently illustrates that, under good man- 
agement, in a densely-populated district, aqua- 
ria are calculated to prove most lucrative in- 
vestments; the consequence being that insti- 
tutions of a similar kind are now in contem- 
plation, or course of construction, in all our 
leading commercial cities. 

* Eighty thousand pounds was the sum 
originally embarked in the Brighton scheme, 
but fifty thousand pounds would have yielded 
as good or even better results, with more judi- 
cious management at starting. 

“In point of construction, the Brighton 
Aquarium is in many respects very faulty ; 
though, now we have gained practical expe- 
rience of the defects and advantages of the 
various systems already tried in this country, 
it will be possible to improve vastly upon it in 
any future undertakings of a similar nature. 

“Since the resignation of my late post, 
several appointments of a somewhat kindred 
description have offered themselves, but I 
should take very great pride in being asso- 
ciated with the first aquarium on a large scale 
erected on your side of the Atlantic, and, 
though I should sacrifice much in leaving Eng- 
land, should feel exceedingly inclined, if it 
was made sufficiently worth my while, to place 
my services at the disposal of your country- 
men, and shall in consequence postpone any 
permanent settlement of my future plans until 
I hear further from you. 

“Tf, on the strength of your suggestion, 
active steps should be taken in this matter, 
and the curatorship offered me, I should like 
to superintend, in some measure, the plans 
and construction, and could at the same time, 
I think, secure the assistance of a young en- 
gineer who distinguished himself in the erec- 
tion of the Brighton tanks. 

“Thanking you for the great compliment 
paid me in your communication and inclosure, 
and with assurances of my highest regard, 

** Believe me, 
“ Very obediently yours, 
“ W. Savitz Kent.” 


In reply to this communication—which, it 
is needless to say, wasy most welcome one— 
we stated to Mr. Kent that, while it was im- 
possible to give a definite answer at once, yet 
there could be but little doubt that, when the 
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attention of our citizens was directed to the 
subject, immediate and favorable action would 
be taken, our grounds for this opinion being 
found in the various institutions of kindred 
character which owe their existence and con- 
tinuance to the liberal endowment and patron- 
age of private citizens. Surely, in this in- 
stance, there can be little need of an appeal, 
since there is no room for adverse judgment. 
Having advanced thus far, we have no idea of 
letting the question rest until the work is done, 
though it seems only needed at present that 
we direct attention to the subject, and renew 
a request already made, that, if there be any 
who are prepared to offer practical suggestions 
regarding it, they will communicate them at 
once, and, by so doing, aid in this enterprise— 
an enterprise, the successful accomplishment 
of which will surely merit and secure the 
grateful recognition of the public. 


It is hardly six months since the good ship 
Challenger set sail from Plymouth, England, 
bound for a three years’ cruise of observation 
and discovery ; and yet, though the work may 
hardly have been begun, the returns, as re- 
ported in the letters of Professor Thomson, 
prove that the promised gain to science was 
not over-estimated. Moreover, navigators and 
captains of the merchant marine will find in 
the reports of soundings, and the locations of 
ocean-currents, much that may be of direct 
practical value. It is to the students of sci- 
ence, however, that the best gain comes; and 
to these the letters of Professor Thomson are 
of the greatest interest and importance. In Va- 
ture of August 28th we find the sixth letter, 
which contains, in addition to the important an- 
nouncements of the dredging, an instructive 
description of the floating islands and their 
inhabitants. ‘The floating islands of the 
gulf-weed,” he writes, “ with which we have 
become familiar, as we have now nearly made 
the circuit of the ‘Sargasso Sea,’ are usually 
from a couple of feet to two or three yards in 
diameter, sometimes much larger. We have 
seen, on one or two occasions, fields several 
acres in extent.’? The smaller islands consist 
of a single layer of feathery bunches of the 
weed Sargassum bacciferum, loosely matted to- 
gether; and, small as they are, they are yet 
“all the world”? to numerous little animals, 
that in the shadow of their mimic forests seek 
protection and food. Professor Thomson’s 
description of the habits of these animals, 
and, most of all, his testimony regarding their 
powers of adaptation, are so instructive that we 
quote them at length, thus placing before the 
general reader an interesting chapter in natu- 
ral history, while certain philosophers will wel- 
come it as renewed evidence in favor of their 
theory of physical adaptation. The descrip- 
tion reads as follows: ‘‘ These floating islands 
have inhabitants peculiar to them, and I know 
of no more perfect example of protective re- 
semblance than is shown in the gulf- weed 
fauna. Animals drifting about on the surface 
of the sea, with such scanty cover as the single 
broken layer of the sea-weed, must be exposed 
to exceptional danger from the sharp sea-birds 
hovering above them, and from the hungry 
fishes searching for prey beneath; but one and 
all of these creatures imitate in such an ex- 
traordinary way, both in form and coloring, 
their floating habitat, and consequently one 
another, that we can well imagine their deceiv- 
ing both the birds and the fishes. Among the 
most curious of the gulf-weed ‘animals is the 
grotesque little fish, probably Antennarius mar- 
moratus, which finds its nearest English ally in 
the ‘fishing-frog’ (Lophius piscatorius), often 
thrown up on the coast of Britain, and con- 





spicuous for the disproportionate size of its 
head and jaws, and for its general ugliness 
and rapacity. None of the examples of the 
gulf-weed Antennarius which we have found 
are more than fifty millimétres in length, and 
we are still uncertain whether such individuals 
have attained their full size. It is this little 
fish which constructs the singular nests of 
gulf-weed bound in a bundle with cords of 
a viscid secretion, which have been already 
mentioned as abundant in the path of the Gulf 
Stream.”’ 


Recent reports from England confirm the 
fears of the mine-proprietors regarding the 
continued scarcity of coal. The report of the 
parliamentary committee of investigations 
states, as the conclusion of their inquiry, that 
coal will never again be so cheap as it was two 
years ago. With a notice of this report there 
comes, however, a statement which seems to 
make the opinion of the committee somewhat 
hasty. This statement is to the effect that, 
though both miners and mine - owners are 
agreed as to the value of coal-cutting machine- 
ry, but few of of these machines have yet been 
introduced. It cannot be questioned but that, 
with a general introduction of labor-saving 


‘inventions, there will follow a corresponding 


reduction in price, so that the scarcity of the 
material may be for a time offset by the in- 
creased ease and cheapness with which it is 
obtained. The amount of coal mined in Great 
Britain, in the year 1872, was 123,386,758 tons, 
requiring the continued labor of 393,344 miners. 
With perfected machinery, there can be but 
little doubt that, at its lowest estimate, this 
working force can be reduced one-half, and 
that without a proportional increase in the ex- 
pense. What these discharged workmen will 
do, is a question that will settle itself, no 
doubt. Of one thing we may be assured, how- 
ever —that the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery, of whatever order, is sure to be 
followed by the material and intellectual ad- 
vancement of the masses; and it is a hopeful 
sign when we see the miners of one mind with 
the owners on a question that once would have 
been a cause of strife and violence. 


A committee, appointed by the Royal Dub- 
lin Society “to ascertain whether peat could 
be advantageously burned in a Siemen’s regen- 
erative furnace,” has reported favorably, and 
thus settled a question of great importance to 
iron-producers throughout the world. Al- 
though the immediate advantage of this dis- 
covery will accrue to England, yet the immense 
areas of peat-bogs in our own country may give 
to us a renewed feeling of security, when it is 
known that from them may be obtained a ser- 
viceable fuel. In the present connection, it 
will be of interest to learn that the opinion, 
prevailing in certain districts of Ireland, that 
peat-smoke is injurious to crops, is without 
foundation. With this statement there comes, 
however, a contrary one, hardly less credible, 
to the effect that this smoke is an actual bene- 
fit, the crops growing more vigorously where 
there was most peat-smoke in the air. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CENTRAL PARK MENA- 
GERIE, FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEP- 
TEMBER 17, 1873. 

Ten Parntep Turties (Zmys picta). 
by Richard £. Kunze, M. D. 

Two Hornep Toaps (Phrynosoma cornuta). Habi- 
tat, Texas. Presented by Mr. E. P. De Mott. 

Two CanapA Gress (Bernicla Canadensis), and 

One CatnesE Goose (Anser cygnoides). Present- 
ed by Mrs. Steinway & Sons. 

One Pieton Hawk (Hypotriorchis Columbarius). 


Donor not known. 


Presented 





Sayings and Doings at Home 
and Abroad. 





PARIS correspondent of the Pull Mali 
, Gazette says that, should the crown be 
offered to the Comte de Chambord by the Na- 
tional Assembly, it will not be for the first 
time, for, when Charles X. was forced to ab- 
dicate, he abdicated in favor of his grandson, 
then known as the Duc de Bordeaux, and who 
was justten years old. The king, before leav- 
ing St.-Cloud, wrote to the Duc d’Orleans that 
it would be his duty, as lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom, to proclaim the accession of Hen- 
ri V. to the throne, ete. When this letter had 
been dispatched, the venerable monarch sent 
theBaron de Damas, the governor of the Duc 
de Bordeaux, to tell the young prince what had 
happened. Madame de Gontaut has leftin her 
memoirs a sketch of the scene which took place 
between the baron and his pupil. When the 
court was preparing to leave St.-Cloud, eve: 
one was overcome, and the children, tong 
around them in tears, wept also. The king 
ordered that they should be taken away. “‘ The 
grief of infancy,” adds Madame de Gontaut; 
“is of short duration, and that of monsei- 
eur soon yielded to the efforts which ma- 
emoiselle made to amuse him. She assisted 
her brother to turn some chairs into a —a 
and horses, and the duke was sitting on the 
box when the Baron de Damas entered the 
room, and said, ‘Sire, I am charged to inform 
= that the king, your august grandfather, 
aving been unable to render France happy, in 
spite of his heart’s desire, has just abdicated, 
and itis you, monseigneur, who are about to 
become king under the name of Henri V.’ The 
duke descended from his elevated position, 
and, handing the ribbons to mademoiselle. 
placed himself in front of his governor, an 
said, ‘King Paps, it is very good of him. He 
has not been able to make France happy, and 
they wish to make me king. What folly!’ 
Then, shrugging his shoulders, he added, 
‘But, baron, what you say is impossible ;’ 
then, resuming his whip and reins, he said 
‘Come along, sister, let us go on playing. 
And the baron retired somewhat discom a 


In the current St, Paul’s, Mr. Richard A, 
Proctor has an article in which he incidental] 
exposes the pretentious “ science ” whic 
Charles Reade introduced, for the greater glori- 
fication of his hero, in “Foul Play.” After 
pointing out the error of his method of comput- 
ing longitude, and remarking that “it would 
have been equally to the purpose to have cal- 
culated how many cows’ tails would reach the 
moon,” he draws the following moral which we 
commend to the attention of novelists: ‘* Mere 
mistakes of calculation, however, matter little 
in such cases. They do not affect the interest 
of a story, even in such extreme cases as in 
‘Ivanhoe,’ where a full century is dropped in 
such sort that one of Richard I.’s knights holds 
converse with a contemporary of the eonquer- 
or, who, if my memory deceives me not, was 
Richard’s great-great-grandfather. It is a 
pity, however, that a novelist, or indeed an 
writer should attempt to sketch scientific 
ods with which he is not familiar. No dis- 
credit can attach to any person, not an astron- 
omer, who does not understand the astronom- 
ical processes for determining latitude and 
longitude, any more than to one who, not 
being a lawyer, is unfamiliar with the rules of 
conveyancing. But when an attempt is made 
by a writer of fiction to give an exact descrip- 
tion of any technical matter, it is as well to 
secure correctness by submitting the descrip- 
tion to some friend acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of the subject. For, singularly enough, 
people pay much more attention to these de- 
scriptions when met with in novels, than when 
given in text-books of science, and they thus 
come to remember thoroughly well precisely 
what they ought to forget.””, Mark Twain is also 
taken in hand and rebuked for perpetrating a 
“*moon-hoax”’ in his *‘ Innocents Abroad.” 


Speaking of the sentence of the American 
forgers who recently trated such gigan- 
tic frauds on the Bank of England, the Spec- 
tator says: ‘* Only one of the forgers is upward 
of thirty years of age, and he is but thirty- 
four. It is a reasonable computation that they 
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may live, on the ave , forty years, and this 
time they are doomed to — fo — servi- 
tude. ‘o ‘wither slowly,’ as Tennyson’s 
Tithonus says, their former lives ‘all in 
ashes,’ cut off from hope, which is the very 
light of life to men—such is their doom. We 
say ‘without hope.’ Their crime is point- 
edly that for which there can be no pardon. 
The murderer whose capital sentence has been 
commuted into penal servitude for life, may 
dare to hope that a score of years of exemplary 
and useful existence in prison will earn him a 
brief interval of freedom before he dies. But 
the giant forger is never forgiven. Capital is 
too timorous to listen to the whisper of mercy. 
The men who in one month extracted by for- 

ry ‘about a ton’ of gold from the Bank of 
England, will never, while their right hands 
have strength to hold a pen, get the chance of 
forging another bill.” 


That there are vast improvements to be 
effected in hotels few will deny, and it is sat- 
isfactory to find that a amg oye step in the 
right direction seems likely to be en. A 
pro has been made for the establishment 
of an “ Aérial Sanitarium” at Galveston, in 
the shape of a huge balloon firmly secured b 
strong attachments at a proper height. Gal- 
veston, it is stated, is within one mile of the 
most delightful climate in the world, and this 
climate is overhead. To the aérial sanitarium 
is to be attached a framework of sufficiently 
strong wire fitted up to accommodate one hun- 
dred guests. A smaller balloon, acting as an 
elevator, will enable guests to reach this saloon 
with comfort and safely. When the barometer 
indicates a disturbance of the elements, the 

is to be let off, and the aérial sanitarium 
will descend to the earth, to rise again as soon 
as - weather has become favorable. What 
next 


The process of adapting the more ancient 
quarters of Paris to the wants of the modern 
inhabitants of the city still continues, though 
on a less magnificent scale than in the days of 
Baron Haussmann. Pending the execution of 
a more elaborate plan, the traffic round the cen- 
tral markets is to be relieved by the widening 
of a narrow street, known as the Rue du Jour. 
This obscure thoroughfare contains an old 
house to which a curious history is attached. 
The Hétel de Royaumont, which was built two 
hundred years ago, was occupied in the time 
of Louis XIV. by the Comte de Boutteville, 
who put his property to a singular use. It 
was the rendezvous of all the duelists in Paris. 
All the aristocratic quarrels of the day were 
settled there, and the only title to the comte’s 
hospitality was an engagement on the part of 
one guest to meet another in mortal combat. 
A table was laid every morning in one of the 
rooms of this mansion, at which the duelists 


breakfasted before proceeding to business, and | 


the comte, with delicate thoughtfulness, even 
provided foils for those who came without. 





The Nation is sarcastic about Castelar’s | 


election to the presidency of Spain. 
“A better illustration of the embarrassment 
of the Cortes could hardly be offered than the 
choice of Castelar as dictator, as he is a man 
whose reputation is only rhetorical, and who 
has no administrative experience, and has 
never given any proof whatever of administra- 
tive ability. He announces his intention of 
calling out an immense military force ; but, as 
he has neither officers, nor money, nor credit, 
the troops will probably never appear any- 
where but on paper. If they do, and Espartero 
or Serrano uses them with effect, some great 
change must have come over the nature of 
Spanish generals, if Castelar does not disap- 
pear from the scene in a flood of indignant 
eloquence.”’ 


Some enthusiastic friend of the Centennial 
Celebration proposes that at noon on July 4, 
1876, all the bells, cannons, locomotive-whis- 
tles, organs, trumpets, drums, and other musi- 
cal instruments in the United States “ burst 
forth in sounds of joy and praise.” A cynical 
English journal rehearses this scheme, and 
adds: “But one thing is wanted to make it 
perfect, namely, that every American who, at 
the sound of the whistles of the locomotive- 
engines and other sweet music, does not im- 
mediately fall down on his knees and join in 
the hymn of praise, shall be cast headlong into 
a burning fiery furnace, and if this does not 


It says: | 





cause the t ts of the earth to quake in their 
boots nothing will.” 


The Belgian Government, it is reported 
has decreed that, in all the insane asylums o 
Belgium, locked letter-boxes shall be affixed 
to the walls, in accessible places, so that the 
inmates of the institutions may have the oppor- 
tunity, without the surveillance of the asylum 
authorities, of conveying any complaints, proofs 
of sanity, or similar matters, to those outside 
the ~~ This provision, which tannot pos- 
sibly do harm, is certainly a humane one, and 
seems @ really valuable means of detecting any 
of those acts of oppression which sensational 
stories, and occasionally authentic testimonies 
have connected with the mysterious world in- 
side ‘a mad-house.” 


Will somebody tell us what is the right 
name of the great Hindoo deity? We have 
had Juggernaut (the familiar way), Jaganath, 
Jaggannath, and Juggernath, and now the 
Spectator propounds still another orthography, 
* Jugaunath.”’ 


The city of Geneva inherits between twen- 
ty-five and forty million dollars under the will 
of the late Duke of Brunswick—if its provi- 
sions can be carried out. Upward of six mill- 
ions have already been realized. 


It is rumored that Prince Bismarck’s next 
stroke will be to induce Denmark to enter 
Germany on the terms granted to the Bavari« 
ans—that is, with her autonomy preserved on 
ali but imperial questions. 


The University of Prague has refused ad- 
mission to the Russian female students. who 
a lately recalled by the czar from Switzer- 

d. 


The Emperor of China is said to have been 
much impressed with the appearance and de- 
meanor of the foreign ministers at the late 
‘* audience,” and evidently surprised that they 
were gentlemen, and not barbarians. 


The Paris Figaro informed its readers the 
other day that Marshall Jewell, our new minis- 
ter to Versailles, is a “‘ marshal in the army of 
the United States !”’ 


Up to August 10th only one million thalers 
had been received as visitors’ fees to the Vi- 
enna Exposition, being less than one-quarter 
of the amount originally counted on. 


It is reported in Rome that a 
Manning will very shortly be the recipient o 
a cardinal’s hat. 





Che Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 


tenner oe 13.—General Zabala assumes 
K) command ofthe Spanish Republican troops 
in the north. ; 

Verdun, France, evacuated by. the German 


a 
eath of Colonel George H. Pierce, at 
Dover, N. H. 


Serremser 14.—Dispatch that the British 
steamship Daphne had captured in the Indian 
Ocean, near Seychelle, a pestilential slave- 
ship, on which two hundred and fifty out of 
three hundred on board had died. 

Advices of the complete defeat of the En- 
riqui Palaccios filibustering expedition to Gua- 
temala and Honduras. 

The walls of a stone-house, Devonshire, 
England, recently burned, fail, killing eight 
persons and injuring several. 


Srerremser 15.—Death, at Havre, France, 
of the Duke de Rianzarés, husband of ex- 
Queen Christina of Spain. 

General Moriones appointed generalissimo 
of the Republican armies in Spain. 

Cortland A. Sprague, late City Treasurer 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., arrested on charges of em- 
bezzlement and malfeasance in office, and re- 
leased on bail. 

The propeller Ironsides foundered and 
sunk off Grand Haven, Mich. ; thirty-five ro- 





rted saved in open boats, fourteen lost by 
capsizing. 


Sepremser 16.—The German evacuation of 


France completed. 

Riot in ccaiie, Spain, provoked by Inter- 
nationals, persons killed and wounded, 
Election riot in Malaga, Spain. 

Unknown schooner sunk in the river Mer. 
sey, England, with all on board. 

Dispatch that a rain-storm in Texas had 
inundated the country from Brownsville to 
the Gulf, destroying crops and sweeping away 
railway and telegraph lines. 

Six hundred cases of yellow fever reported 
at Shreveport, La. 


Szpremssr 17.—Death of the English lord, 
Charles Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, ad- 
miral. Death, at Paris, of F. N. A. Darblay, 
member of the French Chamber of Deputies 
from 1841 to 1848. 

Dispatch that seventy vessels had been 
wrecked near the mouth of the Bosporus, on 
the Black Sea, nearly all the crews perishing. 
Two hundred and sixty-five corpses had been 
washed ashore at one point. 

SepremBer 18.—Dr. paviogstons reported 
in perfect health, in Central Africa, July 1st. 

ailure of Jay Cooke & Co., bankers, New- 
York City. 

Loss of the Pacific mail steamship Costa 
Rica, at Point Diablo, near San Francisco, Cal. 
Passengers saved. 


SEepremBeR 19.—Dispatch that boats belong- 
ing to the British navy were attacked by pi- 
rates near Penang, Malay rag 0 x 3 The 
man-of-war Thalia has been dispatched with 
orders to chastise the pirates. 

. Dis ee the yw of on a men- 
of-war from Cartagena, Spain, pillaged the town 
of Aquilas and suburbs, a that the Inter- 
nationals in Seville had attacked Republican 
recruits, killing several. 

Dispateh that Buddington and party, of the 
Polaris, were rescued by a Scotch whaler. 

Failure of Jay.Cooke & Co. followed by 
panic in Wall Street ; Fisk and Hatch, bank- 
ers, and eighteen other firms suspend. Gen- 
eral fall of stocks. 

Announcement of the safe arrival at Dun- 
dee, Scotland, of the remainder of the crew of 
the Polaris. 

Yellow fever on the increase at Memphis. 

Intelligence of the death of the: Emperor 
of Moroveo. Civil war has broken out in Mo- 
rocco between the son and the brother of the 
deceased emperor. 

Announcement that 2,755 cases of cholera 
have oceu in Vienna since its outbreak, 
with 1,110 fatal cases. 


Rotices. 


PROGRESS IN AMERICAN IN- 
VENTION.—We are informed that the Wheeler & 
Wilson Manufacturing Company has recently perfected 
and is now introducing a new and meritorious Sewing 
Machine, the New Wheeler & Wilson No. 6. which is 
constructed on novel principles, and seems destined to 
revolutionize the sewing hinery of fi 

This seems to be one of the reasons why this Com- 
pany has received, at the World’s Exposition, Vienna, 
1873, both the Grand Medal for Merit and the Grand 
Medal for Progress, since receiving the highest pre- 
miums at former World’s Expositions, and is the only 
sewing machine company rec ded by the Inter- 
national Fury for the Grand Diploma of Honor. 








tories. 











70 INVESTORS.—To those who wish 
to reinvest Coupons or Dividends, and those who wish 
to increase their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recommend the Sev- 
en-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, as well secured and unusually productive.— 
Jay Cooke & Co. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. Y. 








